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THE FUTURE IN EDUCATION’ 


By Sir RICHARD LIVINGSTONE 
PRESIDENT OF CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


Qur view of the future of education will 
depend on our view of education itself, but 
presumably we should all accept the follow- 
ing maxims: ‘‘ Every individual has a three- 
fold function in the world—to make a live- 
lihood, to be a citizen and to be a man’’; 
and ‘‘The duty of the state is to see that, so 
far as education is concerned, every one has 
the opportunity of performing these three 
functions.’” They vary in difficulty. It is 
easier to make a living than to have the 
intelligence, the knowledge and the disin- 
terestedness which, ideally, every voter re- 
quires. But there is something more diffi- 
cult still. The third function of education 
is to make men in the sense of Shakespeare’s 
description of us: ‘‘What a piece of work” 
is man! How noble in reason! How in- 
finite in faculty! in form and moving how 
express and admirable! in action how like 
an angel! in apprehension how like a god! 
the beauty of the world! the paragon of 
animals!’’ The task of education is to take 
the rough-hewn block which it receives from 
the quarry of nature and shape from it a 
human figure, to develop the faculties, and 
quicken and discipline the reason and ap- 
prehension, so that before it leaves the 
workshop there is at least a chance and a 
hope that it may become, if not a paragon 
of animals, at least a piece of work. The 
model to which education should work in 

1 Address of the president of the Section on Edu- 


cational Science of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Blackpool, 1936. 


every human being is a figure with a body, a 
character and a mind, each of which is 
capable of development towards an ideal: 
a body with its own perfection of physical 
development and fitness, of health, of skill 
of hand and precision of eye; a character, 
whose excellence lies in the great virtues; 
a mind, capable of some perception of what 
the world is, and of what man has done and 
has been and may be. That is the pattern 
to which education works, and which she 
tries to reproduce in a medium sometimes 
plastic, oftener stubborn. She is limited 
by her material. No unflawed figure ever 
comes from her workshop. But she, or 
rather we, are to blame for any product in 
which one can not discern the outline of a 
man. The final goal of education is not the 
capacity to earn one’s bread or to live in a 
community, though these are included in it, 
but the making of human beings. Body, 
character and, in the widest sense, reason 
make the man. <A body undeveloped, a 
character weak or debased, a mind unaware 
of the universe which we inhabit or of the 
achievements and ideals of mankind, pro- 
claim the failure of education and walk the 
world as a standing reproach to it. 

It follows that education, for all men and 
women, for the artisan and laborer as well 
as for the ‘‘educated classes,’’ must find 
ample room for a liberal, cultural element. 
If its aim is to make men and citizens as 
well as bread-winners, to develop what 
Shakespeare calls beings of infinite ca- 
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pacity, and to help them to live intelligently 
in the world which they inhabit, then han- 
dicraft, technical skill, physical training 
belong to such an education, if the body is 
to achieve its perfection, and hand and eye 
to develop their powers; but so also does 
science, if we are to understand something 
of the physical universe; and so do litera- 
ture, history and, in an untechnical sense, 
philosophy. Some people may feel that the 
cultural subjects are unsuitable for the 
masses. That is a possible view. But to 
hold it is to accept the most ruthless of class 
systems, to say that men differ not only in 
degree but in kind, and that the majority 
are incapable of studies without which there 
ean be no intelligent idea either of the uni- 
verse or of the greatness of the human 
spirit. If a man is incapable of these 
studies, he is not, in the Shakespearean 
sense, a man. And if the majority of the 
electorate is incapable of them, we must 
either abandon democracy or resign our- 
selves to be governed by an electorate which 
can never know what a state should be. 
Ancient tradition and political instinct may 
preserve such a democracy from disaster, 
but not only will its stability be precarious, 
but its political and spiritual life will be 
poor. The bad film and the betting news 
will be its relaxation; the bad press its 
literature; passion, prejudice, the catch- 
word and the slogan, will be its masters. 

To this—and it is a danger to society as 
great as war, if less spectacular—human- 
istic studies are the great, perhaps the only, 
antidote. Here are written all the ideals 
and adventures of mankind. Literature 
contains the visions which his dreaming 
mind has conceived in solitude; history ex- 
hibits these visions applied to life and tested 
by fact. Here is seen man in a remote past 
climbing with stumbling footsteps out of 
savagery; then, with progress so gradual 
that we hesitate to give it the name, with 
endless experiments, aberrations, collapses, 
false starts, surmounting the obstacles 
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which nature, his fellow-beings, his ow) 
physical and moral limitations put in his 
path; moving on through the rise and fal] 
of nations, shifts of power, changes of creed 
and opinion, complete failure or half sue. 
cess, making his way by rare glimpses of 
light or in thick darkness, and obstinately 
pursuing a good, dim to discern and difi- 
cult to achieve. The lesson of these studies 
is Sursum corda: they are a perpetual re. 
buke to the feeble vision and failing faith 
from which all men suffer, and to the self. 
contented spiritual mediocrity which is a 
special danger of democracy ; without them 
men know neither themselves nor their pos- 
sibilities. 


How far does our education make men 
and citizens? The measure of its success 
defines our achievement, its shortcomings 
indicate what remains to be done. It has 
achieved much. Between the Forster Edu 
cation Act of 1870 and the 1891 Act the 
country organized elementary education. 
The Balfour Act of 1902 began a new era 
in the organization of secondary education. 
In the early years of the twentieth century 
universities were created throughout the 
country. Since 1889 technical instruction 
has been developed thoroughly and effec- 
tively. That is a great achievement. In all 
these fields—university, secondary, techuni- 
cai, elementary—the problem has been 
faced and roughly solved. Improvements 
and developments will come; but the main 
lines have been well laid and are not likely 
to be altered. We have the tools, even if we 
may often use them ineffectively. In the 
future they may be improved and elabo- 
rated,” but perhaps the chief improvement 
necessary is that we should learn more of 
their use and purpose, and our worst fail- 
ures are due to the fact that we drift into 
and through education in a mechanical, 


2 Post-primary education, for instanee, is likely 
to become, at least for the many, more practical 
and less literary. 
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automatic, unthinking way, instead of 
clearly defining to our own minds what 
we wish edueation to do for us and asking 
whether it is doing it and, if not, why not. 
Like religion, education quickly degener- 
ates into a routine; then its meaning and its 
effects are lost. Still the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries have done a 
great and solid work in it. So far, so good. 
But are we an educated nation? 

An English officer in Italy during the 
war, having to give an instruction course to 
his men, set as a preliminary test a general 
paper in which occurred the question: 
‘‘What do you know of any of the following 
persons ?’’ The persons in the question are 
here set out in the order indicating which 
of them were most familiar to the candi- 
dates, and the figures after each name show 
the number of candidates who identified 
each person: Charles Peace 19, George 
Stephenson 16, Von Tirpitz 15, Nat Gould 
14, C. B. Fry 11, Sir H. Plumer 9, Woodrow 
Wilson, 8, Clemenceau 7, Michael Angelo 6, 
Sir R. Borden 6, Milton 4, Havelock Wilson 
4, Lord Milner 2, Sir Henry Havelock 1. 

There are several striking features in the 
result. Nineteen men had heard of Charles 
Peace to two who had heard of Lord Milner. 
Though the paper was set in the summer of 
1918, when names like Wilson and Clemen- 
cea Were On every one’s lips, there is a sur- 
prising ignorance of statesmen who played 
a decisive part in the war. Even the name 
of their own army commander, Sir Henry 
Plumer (as he then was), was unfamiliar 
to his men. Yet, as the unexpected knowl- 
edge of Michael Angelo shows, they were 
quite capable of ‘‘high-brow’’ interests. 
Six, at any rate, of the men had during the 
months spent in Italy learned something of 
a great Italian. But the most interesting 
point for our purposes is the light thrown 
on the results of our elementary education. 
The examinees, men of a war-time regiment, 
were a fair sample of the average man. 
They were neither half-witted nor wholly 
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ignorant. But their teachers had been the 
cheap press, their reading its sporting news 
and murder reports, their politics learned 
from its headlines. The result is not ade- 
quate to an expenditure on elementary edu- 
cation of over seventy millions. 

That examination paper indicates the 
gap—the bottomless pit, I had almost said 
—in our national education and the task of 
the next twenty years. We have left the 
vast majority of the population without any 
kind of liberal education. We have pro- 
vided for the minority who attend secon- 
dary school and university. We have 
shown the rest a glimpse of the promised 
land, and left them outside it. Aristotle 
may have gone too far when he said that the 
object of education was to help men to use 
their leisure rightly. But we have treated 
the majority as if they were to have no 
leisure, or as if it did not matter how they 
used what leisure they had. Art, music, 
science, literature were for the few. The 
rest were disinherited from some of the 
purest and highest pleasures. They might 
be machines or animals; men in the Shake- 
spearean sense they could not be. That is 
the type of democracy with which we have 
been, and are, content. 

It mattered, perhaps, the less in the past. 
When the working-man had no leisure, why 
educate him to use something that he would 
never have? The question barely arose. 
But to-day it is arising, and in the near 
future it is likely to be urgent. In 1900 
most men had enough to do to earn a living. 
In 1940 or 1950 they will probably have the 
opportunity to be more than bread-winners. 
But if the leisure of the future is to be 
entirely devoted to the films and the dogs, 
civilization will not have gained much by it. 
Fifty years ago the employment of leisure 
was no problem for any but the well-to-do, 
who mostly wasted it. To-day it is becom- 
ing a commonplace of education. 

What, then, would you say of a nation 
which believed this, and which then ae- 
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quiesced in the greater part of its people 
leaving school at the age of 14 and being 
thrown straight into the deep waters of life. 
Would not the old proverb rise to your 
mind, Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridicu- 
lus mus. In this matter our attitude has 
been as complacent and unthinking, if not 
as disastrous and cruel, as that of our an- 
cestors who acquiesced in social iniquities 
which seem incredible to us. We have ac- 
cepted it with the equanimity with which 
they accepted the slave trade, child labor 
and debtor’s prisons. For consider what a 
child has learned by the age of 14. He can 
read and write and do arithmetic. He has 
made a beginning in many subjects, and 
received a training which enables him to 
use an opportunity of learning more. But 
of history, except in a superficial sense, he 
knows nothing; of the forces that affect the 
fortunes of the country, which as a voter 
he will help to determine, he knows noth- 
ing; economics, historical traditions, politi- 
cal theories are a closed mystery to him; he 
will have opened the great book of litera- 
ture, but he has had little time to turn its 
pages ; of science he is even more ignorant. 
Most of my audience probably did not leave 
school at 14; many have gone to the univer- 
sity. Let them ask themselves how it would 
have fared with their intellectual and spiri- 
tual life if their education had ceased at 14. 
Would they be willing that their own chil- 
dren should leave school at that age? Yet 
that is the lot of the great majority of chil- 
dren in this country. And we have been 
singularly complacent about it. The task 
of the future is clear. It is to meet the 
needs of those who now leave school at 14, 
15 or 16, and then say farewell to education 
forever. For them we have done practi- 
cally nothing. The problem has been barely 
touched and never clearly envisaged. 
Here, by the side of the impressive archi- 
tecture of our elementary, secondary and 
university system, a few scattered buildings 
rise above the ground, watertight indeed 
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and solid so far as they go, but haphazard, 
uncoordinated and inadequate to the need. 
The task of the future, I repeat, is to deal 
with this, our great educational scandal.’ 

Before I make some practical proposals 
for its removal, I should like to suggest cer- 
tain principles which we must observe if 
our efforts are to be successful, and to which 
little attention has hitherto been paid. 
They apply to all forms of education except 
the elementary stage, and some of the weak- 
nesses of our existing system are due to 
their being overlooked. The first of these 
principles is that education must be ad- 
justed not only to the natural capacities 
of the pupil but also to the stage of develop- 
ment which his brain has reached; that 
certain forms of study are appropriate to 
certain ages. That is a platitude. What 
need, then, to stress a principle which every 
one accepts? Yet, if accepted, is it remem- 
bered by an age which has acquiesced in the 
idea that most of the population should 
leave school at 14, and is now comforted 
by the thought that in future they may not 
leave it till a year later? At the ages of 14 
or 15 the mind can not cope with, if it can 
conceive, the subjects which compose a lib- 
eral education and are vital to the citizen. 
A boy reads literature—‘Hamlet’’ or 
‘*King Lear’’—and should read them. But 
what can the profound scepticisms of Ham- 
let, the passion and agony of Lear mean to 
him? He reads history. Can he form a 
true conception of Charles and Cromwell, 


3 It may be argued that I have exaggerated the 
position, and said nothing of junior technical and 
commercial schools, junior evening institutes, etc., 
but their nets catch only a small number of the fish. 
The following figures are instructive: (a) 476,590 
children left P.E. Schools in 1934-35, being 71.9 
per cent. of the total number of leavers. (b) Of 
these 6,647, i.e., 1.4 per cent., left for further full- 
time instruction. (The majority of pupils who 
leave P.E. schools for full-time instruction leave at 
an earlier age.) (c) In the same year there were 
75,993 pupils aged 15-16 in evening institutes and 
evening courses at technical and other colleges. 
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Bismarck and Napoleon III? At 18 we 
may scan the surface of history and litera- 
ture, but we can not see below it. Those 
waters are very deep and only the adult 
mind can swim in them. Still more does 
this apply to the political questions on 
which an elector has to express an opinion. 
Unless you believe that these subjects are 
not meant for the masses and that the voter 
needs no further education for his duty 
than experience of life, the newspapers and 
the speeches of political candidates, you are 
admitting the absurdity of an education 
which stops at 14 or 15. The Hadow Report 
spoke of giving ‘‘a humane or liberal edu- 
cation’’ through the schools which they pro- 
posed. It is one of those phrases sounding, 
seductive, but untrue, into which all of us 
are at times betrayed. The thing is impos- 
sible. It is impossible because ‘‘a humane 
or liberal education’’ includes subjects 
which a fifteen-year-old is not sufficiently 
adult to grasp. 

I have been urging the truism that if we 
wish to teach a subject, we must teach it at 
an age when the mind can digest it. Other- 
wise we Shall be like mothers who feed their 
babies on beans and bacon. But there is 
another principle, if not more important, 
even more commonly ignored. The fruit- 
fulness of education, at least in some sub- 
jects, depends on experience of life. That 
is true of the majority of the subjects which 
are most important to us as men and citi- 
zens—literature, philosophy, history and 
politics. We may study them in books and 
enjoy them; we shall not appreciate their 
full significance till we have seen enough of 
life to have met the things which historians, 
philosophers and poets are talking about. 
That is where the so-called humanistic sub- 
jects differ profoundly from science and 
mathematics. Physical science and mathe- 
matics need no experience of life to be 
understood. Their laws are independent of 
time and place, of human nature, 


Based on the crystalline sea 
Of thought and its eternity. 
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For their comprehension a mind suffi- 
ciently clear and powerful to grasp them 
is required; knowledge of life and of the 
world is unnecessary. Hence the child 
mathematical genius; hence Mozart writ- 
ing a concerto and playing in the Hall of 
Salzburg University at the age of 5. It is 
doubtless rare to find the mind sufficiently 
adult at an early age for such achievements. 
But, given precocious mental development, 
the grasp of these abstract relations, 
whether of number or harmony, presents 
no difficulties. But such infant prodigies 
are not found in historical or literary 
studies. It is necessary to know life itself, 
to have seen something of human nature, 
before either achievement or understanding 
in these fields is possible. 

That is the meaning of a famous passage 
where Newman, with characteristic fineness 
of perception and beauty of language, 
points out that full appreciation of litera- 
ture depends on knowledge of life: 


Let us consider, too, how differently young and 
old are affected by the words of some classic author, 
such as Homer or Horace. Passages, which to a 
boy are but rhetorical commonplaces, neither bet- 
ter nor worse than a hundred others which any 
clever writer might supply, which he gets by heart 
and thinks very fine, and imitates, as he thinks, 
successfully, in his own flowing versification, at 
length come home to him, when long years have 
passed, and he has had experience of life, and 
pierce him, as if he had never before known them, 
with their sad earnestness and vivid exactness. 
Then he comes to understand how it is that lines, 
the birth of some chance morning or evening at an 
Ionian festival, or among the Sabine hills, have 
lasted generation after generation, for thousands 
of years, with a power over the mind, and a charm, 
which the current literature of his own day, with 
all its obvious advantages, is utterly unable to 
rival. 


‘When he has had experience of life.’’ 
Read Horace and Homer by all means, says 
Newman; feed ear and mind with their lan- 
guage and music; but do not expect to know 
their full meaning before you are 40. 

This truth, which Newman expresses in 
his exquisite prose, was well known to 
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Aristotle. ‘‘One may enquire why a boy, 
though he may be a mathematician, can not 
be a metaphysician or a natural philoso- 
pher. Perhaps the answer is that Mathe- 
matics deals with abstractions whereas the 
first principles of Metaphysics and Natural 
Science are derived from experience: the 
young can only repeat them without con- 
viction of their truth, whereas the formal 
concepts of Mathematics are easily under- 
stood.’’ And again, ‘‘the young are not fit 
to be students of politics, for they have no 
experience of life and conduct, and it is 
these that supply the premises and subject- 
matter of this branch of philosophy.’’”* 
The countries where students, not content 
with the theory of politics, take a hand in 
its practice have a bitter knowledge of Aris- 
totle’s meaning. But it will also be appre- 
ciated by those who have watched our own 
undergraduate students of philosophy play- 
ing a game of intellectual ping-pong with 
the Absolute. 

If you doubt the thesis that the human- 
istic subjects need experience of life for 
their full appreciation, contrast, in respect 
of life, of the sense of reality, history as 
written by those, from Thucydides on- 
wards, who have lived in the _ political 
world, and by those who know it only from 
a study. Again, would not most university 
teachers agree that their most interesting, 
I do not say ablest, pupils are those who 
come to the university not direct from 
school, but from the army or business or 
some other occupation where they have seen 
at first-hand something of the subjects with 
which literature, philosophy and _ history 
deal? Again, which of us has not said in 
his thirties or forties, ‘‘I wish I could have 
my education over again’’? If you analyze 
that wish, is it not another way of saying, 
‘*T was not old enough to profit by my edu- 
cation, when I had it’’? And if you ana- 
lyze that statement in turn does it not mean, 
‘* When I was at school and university I did 

4 Eth. Nic. VI. 8.6. I. 3. 5. 
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not know enough of life fully either to value 
my education or to understand what it dealt 
with’’? Perhaps students of science or 
mathematics would not feel this. If so, it 
confirms my thesis the more. But I suspect 
that nine tenths of those whose studies were 
humanistic would in later life wish to have 
their education again, and would agree that 
in the early twenties they were not mature 
enough to profit by it. 

I am here raising a question which I have 
no time to discuss, but which needs more 
discussion than it gets. What does a pupil 
of the age of 14, 15, 16, 17 get from the 
study of history, for instance? In secon- 
dary schools it is a favorite subject for spe- 
cialization after the school certificate. How 
much of it can a schoolboy grasp? I sus- 
pect that the right answer is suggested by 
the comment of an examiner on the work of 
a member of an ‘‘ Economies Sixth Form”’ 
at a public school. ‘‘These boys are excel- 
lently taught and interested in the subject ; 
they read and reproduce the best books per- 
suasively; and they have no real under- 
standing of most of it, because they do not 
know at first-hand the subject-matter which 
it studies.’’ Aotdcogor auti copau yeyouores, 
‘‘They have the appearance of wisdom but 
not its reality,’’ as Plato said of these who 
absorb information from books without 
digesting it. 


However this may be, if we accept the 
two principles which I have been stressing 
and agree that a certain maturity of mind 
is necessary for humanistic studies and that 
full understanding of them is impossible 
without experience of life, some practical 
conclusions follow. The first is that an edu- 
cation which ends at the age of 14 is not 
education at all. It might be plausibly 
argued that nearly all the money spent on 
elementary education is wasted, because the 
system is, on the face of it, absurd. If you 
taught a child the letters of the alphabet 
and then stopped you would probably con- 
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sider that you had thrown time away ‘in 
teaching him the ABC. Yet that is what 
we do in our elementary education. Ele- 
mentary education is not complete in itself. 
It is preparatory. It prepares the pupil to 
xo on to something else, and puts his foot 
on the first step of the ladder of knowledge. 
But in fact the vast majority go on to 
nothing else, they never climb higher on 
the ladder than the first step. How many 
pupils whose education ceases when they 
leave an elementary school maintain after- 
wards anything that can be called intellec- 
tual interest? How many think with any 
real seriousness about the problems of poli- 
ties on which as electors they are expected 
to decide? How many read books worth 
reading? How many read books at all?° 
And if not, what have they gained adequate 
to the vast sums spent on them? The chief 
uses of our present elementary system are 
to enable a minority to proceed to further 
education, and the rest to read the Daily 
Mail, Express and Herald. I am not criti- 
cizing our elementary schools or their 
teachers or denying the necessity of elemen- 
tary education for all. But unless it leads 
on to something else, it is as useful as a 
ladder which has no rungs beyond one or 
two at its bottom or as a railway from Lon- 
don to Blackpool which ends at Bletchley. 
To cease education at 14 is as unnatural as 
to die at 14. The one is physical, the other 
intellectual, death. 

But the defects of our present system will 
uot be remedied by raising the school age to 
15, or even to 16. Death at these ages is 


‘It is not easy to draw inferences from the 
statistics of publie libraries. The following figures 
of books issued in a year per head (approximately) 
of the population by the Urban Libraries of cer- 
tain counties are characteristic but not encourag- 
ing: Cornwall 3, London (Metropolitan Boroughs) 
5, Glamorgan 6, Lanarkshire 5. One must, of 
course, allow for children under 16 and for those 
who possess adequate libraries of their own, but 
also remember that many of these books were 


novels, 
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still premature. The pupil will still be un- 
ripe for the studies without which an intel- 
ligent democracy can not be created. I am 
not arguing against the raising of the school 
age. It may help our economic difficulties 
by reducing the supply of children in the 
labor market. It will keep children longer 
under influences of discipline and guidance 
with which they can ill dispense at 14. But 
the value of the raised school age is moral 
and economic rather than intellectual. The 
mind will gain something from it. The 
character will gain more than the mind. 
Even at 16 intellectual education, in any 
but a quite elementary sense, is only about 
to begin. Nobody who has seen the results 
of compulsory education to the age of 16 
in the U. S. A. will be under the delusion 
that it produces an educated nation. If 
they compare these results with those ob- 
tained in France, where education is com- 
pulsory only till the age of 13,° they will be 
still further disillusioned about the intel- 
lectual advantages gained by raising the 
school age. If such a change is prepara- 
tory to an education continued into the 
adult years, well and good; if not, it will 
leave our problem still unsolved. What is 
the solution ? 

It will not be found in secondary educa- 
tion, about which this age is, I think, over- 
credulous. The hard fight for its develop- 
ment has caused us to exaggerate what it 
can do. We must keep our faith in it, but 
temper faith with scepticism. Secondary 
education is only one part of a great pic- 
ture; we need to stand back a little and see 
the canvas as a whole. I do not wish to 
minimize the importance of the secondary 
school. Economic reasons suggest that the 
earlier years of life should be given to edu- 
cation. That is the time when the parents 
are most capable of earning money, and the 
children least capable of it. Further, it is 
the best age for learning such subjects as 


6 Children who obtain the Certificat d’études 
primaires élémentaires can leave a year earlier. 
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foreign languages, for memorizing facts 
and for tolerating and even enjoying what 
to an adult is drudgery. But I doubt if 
any candid person, who has been a teacher 
or a pupil in a secondary school, feels that 
the returns correspond to the labor, time 
and money spent. How should they? You 
are teaching pupils in whom no intellectual 
faculty except that of memory and possibly 
imagination is fully developed, who have 
not, and can not have, a full perception of 
the purposes and value of education, and 
whose eyes—and their teacher’s eyes—are 
apt to be fixed not on its real business, but 
on school or higher certificates or matricu- 
lation or scholarships. Some take their 
educational food with a healthy appetite; 
others attend conscientiously at meal- 
times; others are compelled to swallow. 
But forcible feeding is not education. In 
every point except the economic one adult 
education has the advantage over secondary 
education. It is given to students who 
desire it, who have the mental development 
to receive it and who have the experience 
of life necessary to value and interpret it; 
whereas secondary education is given to 
pupils whose faculties are not fully devel- 
oped, and who have not seen enough of life 
fully to comprehend what education is or 
what it can do for them. Secondary edu- 
cation will always be necessary for the 
small class who are capable of high achieve- 
ment in mathematies, science, historical or 
literary study. It is so firmly established 
in our national system that its position is 
not likely to be weakened. But it would 
be well if we became less confident that the 
best thing for any boy who can afford it is 
to stay at school till 18, and if we realized 
that the education of the masses can never 
be achieved through secondary education. 
Let any one compare a class in a secondary 
school or even in a university, where the 
whole time is devoted to acquiring knowl- 
edge, with a Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion class, whose students snatch for study 
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a few hours a week from the strain and 
fatigue of bread-winning. Which is rea] 
education? Which yields the greater 
return ? 

What, then, should we do? If we lived in 
Utopia and could reconstruct education 
without regard either to its past evolution 
or its present condition or the needs of the 
practical world, the ideal plan might be for 
every one to leave school at 15, and pass 
into a system, where a part of the week was 
allotted to school, part to earning the living 
in some practical occupation, the propor- 
tions of each varying with the intellectual 
abilities of the pupil and the demands of 
the subjects which he was studying. Such 
a contact with the practical world would 
both sharpen the appreciation of the value 
and purpose of education, and, especially 
in the humanistic subjects, make their real 
meaning far more intelligible. Theory 
would be illuminated by practice, and prac- 
tice by theory. At present the two are 
nearly always divorced. We lead a life of 
action without thought; or we think in a 
vacuum, without contact with the realities 
and problems of the world. Neither form 
of isolation is satisfactory. 

A revolution of this kind could be made 
in a Platonic—or a Communist—-state. It 
is impossible in our own. The small section 
of the community which proceeds through 
the secondary school, and thence, reduced 
in numbers, to a university degree, will 
continue to follow that beaten path. Their 
studies will still suffer from ignorance of 
life. The only possible improvement for 
them is that some of them may interpose 4 
layer of practical experience between school 
and university by going into an office or 
doing some practical job for a period when 
they leave school ; as is now done sometimes 
by engineers. 

Meanwhile there remains the problem of 
the greater part of the nation, who in future 
will leave school at 14 or 15. Unless we 
establish a compulsory part-time continua- 
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tion system which will carry them on to 18, 
the education of the earlier years of the 
youth of the nation will still be largely 
wasted. If we can establish such a system, 
they will remain in contact with those sub- 
jects to the rudiments of which their ele- 
mentary education has introduced them, 
carrying them on to an age when the mind 
is growing sufficiently mature to begin to 
appreciate their value and grasp their 
meaning. Our next step, therefore, should 
be to retain those who leave school before 
the age of 18 under some educational con- 
trol—not involving whole-time school at- 
tendance—to that age. We shall thus 
escape their abrupt and untimely expulsion 
from educational influences, and we shall 
take them to the threshold of adult educa- 
tion, where the solution of our educational 
problem must be found. So long as the 
education of the vast mass of the population 
ends at the age of 14 or 15 or 16 or even of 
17 and 18, so long we shall have, as at pres- 
ent, an uneducated electorate. 

Much has been talked, and something 
has been done, in adult education. The 
‘Handbook of Adult Education,’’ or the 
second volume of Mr. Yeaxlee’s ‘‘Spiritual 
Values in Adult Education,’’ give an idea 
of the large number of bodies concerned in 
it. Its great suecess in Britain is the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association, whose history 
shows what a clear aim, pursued with faith 
and wisdom, can create in a region without 
form and void. In 1935 there were 59,000 
students in W. E. A. classes. The figure is 
remarkable, till we remember that there are 
forty-three millions in this island, and that 
the crowd at a cup tie final is twice as large. 
The W. E. A. is not to blame for that; nor 
indeed are the masses. It provided for 
their intelligentsia, and wisely concentrated 
on this need, instead of frustrating its own 
work by pursuing a variety of inconsistent 
aims. But necessarily it has left untouched 
the vast mass of the population. ‘‘A liberal 
estimate gives 500,000 adults at the very 
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most as the total influenced in any direct 
way by any kind of organized educational 
activity.’"’ If so, here is a sparsely popu- 
lated territory, like America before the 
pioneers crossed the Alleghanies, with ter- 
ritories of unexplored wealth waiting to be 
cultivated. 

It may of course be true that the vast 
mass are not only untouched but untouch- 
able, destined forever to be the helots of the 
nation, exiles by nature from all but the 
outermost court of education. We should 
hesitate to adopt so pessimistic a conclusion. 
But we might feel that it was true if the 
experience of Denmark had not shown it 
to be false. I have no time to dwell on the 
Danish folk high school. Sufficient to re- 
member that 30 per cent. of the small 
farmer and working-class population in 
that country attend, voluntarily and in part 
at their own expense, these adult schools, 
where the course lasts for some 5 months, 
and the education is humanistic in the sense 
that it is neither technical nor utilitarian. 
The Danes have been successful with the 
very classes with whom we have failed— 
those for whom the W. E. A. does not pro- 
vide. If they are capable of this, why not 
we? If 30 per cent. of their working classes 
demand a humanistic education, there is 
plenty to be done here. Their achievement 
is the measure of our failure and the indica- 
tion of what can be done. Why have we not 
done it? 

My concern is to urge the indispensabil- 
ity of adult education, not to produce a pro- 
gram of it. This would be a fitting work 
for the consultative committee, which has 
done so much to shape the earlier stages of 
national education. The first task would be 
to review what is being already done, in 
order to harmonize, develop and complete 
it; to define clearly what adult education 
should be; and to consider in what forms 
it can be best digested by those for whom 

7‘*The Handbook and Directory of Adult Edu- 
eation’’ (1929), p. 29. 
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it is meant. I make a few suggestions on 
two of these points. 

I believe that the Danes have a better 
understanding of the technique of the edu- 
cation of the average man. We have taken 
too narrow and rigid a view of it. Educa- 
tion for the masses has been conceived as an 
extension of the existing higher education 
to the working-man. That was excellent 
for the intelligentsia of the working-class, 
but for the majority it was too academic, 
too ‘‘highbrow.’’ The extension movement 
and the W. E. A. have carried university 
studies and methods to a wider public. So 
far, so good. They reached a certain pub- 
lic, and gave it something which it needed 
and was capable of assimilating. But in so 
doing they limited themselves. Invaluable 
as their subjects and methods were, they 
pleased not the million ; ‘twas caviare to the 
general. But the general, the million, need 
food no less than the élite; and in giving it 
their tastes and digestions must be consid- 
ered. To nourish them we must enlarge 
our conception of adult education. Music, 
drama, handicraft, gardening and many 
other subjects are a part of it no less than 
history, politics, science and literature. 
The festivals, held so successfully in the 
small towns of Ulster, where crowded 
audiences come to listen not only to musical 
competitions but to verse-speaking, show 
what a large public can be interested by 
such things; nor is it only in the houses of 
the educated that the symphony concerts 
of the B. B. C. are listened to with delight. 
Subjects like these may well take a large 
place in the adult education of to-morrow. 
Not that the academic, book, subjects will 
be absent. But they too may take a rather 
different form. Studies of the W. E. A. 
type will continue. But for the ordinary 
man, history and literature need to be 
treated differently. They must be brought 
into connection with his outlook, interests, 
mind. History as the Bible conceives it or 
as Herodotus conceived it, rather than as 
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Thucydides or Acton or Ranke or evyey 
Macaulay and Gibbon conceived it : history, 
not as a study of economic laws or high 
policy, but as concrete moral philosophy, 
as scenes from the most romantic of al] 
dramas splendidly staged and greatly acted. 
as a study of human nature at its highest 
reach and lowest descent. It is difficult for 
us, disciplined in different methods, to ae. 
custom ourselves to such conceptions; and 
one of the reasons perhaps why so little 
progress has been made in adult education 
is that the teachers have mostly been men 
with honors degrees who brought to their 
work the methods and outlook of their own 
education. At any rate, whoever the teach- 
ers are, they need to look elsewhere for 
models than to W. E. A. classes and exten- 
sion lectures. If we are feeling after adult 
education for the million, we may be helped 
by studying the women’s institutes. That 
is an institution which embraces almost 
every type of person. You will find in them 
domestic servants, cottagers’, doctors’, 
landowners’ wives, farmers’ daughters, the 
village postmistress, the village schoolmis- 
tress. 

For adult education to be successful, the 
intellectual digestion of the masses must be 
studied. If scholars sniff disdainfully at 
such popularization, they should be asked 
to remember the dream which St. Peter had 
at Joppa. I also think that we shall not 
succeed, unless—again following the Danes 
—we make our adult education more social. 
Even in education man remains a social 
animal. Consider how often education has 
burned most brightly at a common hearth, 
where men gathered together in company 
to warm their hands at its flame: in an- 
tiquity, Socrates in the market-place and 
gymnasium, the great classical schools of 
the Academy, the Lyceum, the Stoa, the 
Museum of Alexandria; in the Middle 
Ages, the universities, culminating in the 
residential university, recognized, at least 
in the Anglo-Saxon world, as their ideal 
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form; in our own day, the Danish folk high 
school and its descendants. These examples 
may teach us something. No doubt the 
lamp of wisdom can burn in solitary shrines 
and even in dismal lecture halls. But for 
the many its right place is in the simple but 
pleasant buildings of a Danish high school, 
with its gardens, its pictures, its music, its 
corporate life. Few women’s institutes are 
so well housed, but there is in them that 
social, corporate element, which exists in a 
residential university and which both edu- 
cates and makes education attractive. Here 
also this country has the germ of the future 
in summer schools, and in such institutions 
as Woodbroke, Fircroft, Coleg Harlech and 
Newbattle. These are pointers to the adult 
education of to-morrow. 

The arguments for adult education are 
overwhelming ; its difficulties will be great. 
The Danes have had a comparatively easy 
task. An agricultural people with seasonal 
work and slack periods have more oppor- 
tunities for adult education than an indus- 
trial country. In Denmark the small holder 
or farm-worker can escape from his work 
fora winter. In England a man who leaves 
his job will probably lose it, and while he 
holds it finds his time and energies fully 
occupied. The Danish folk high school, so 
successful in the country, has been a com- 
parative failure in Copenhagen. In fact, 
unless we can really believe in adult educa- 
tion, there will be convincing reasons for 
doing nothing. If we do believe, we shall 
remember that continental nations do not 
hesitate to take two and three years of their 
citizens’ lives for military service, and we 
shall be capable of a lesser effort in a 
greater cause. 

The future, if we are wise enough to see 
it, lies with adult education. In this paper 
I have spoken of its importance to the 
masses. But it has other, hardly less im- 
portant, possibilities. At present life is so 
arranged that most of us do our thinking 
in youth at an age when we are not best 
fitted for it, and having left the university 
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think, systematically, no more. What won- 
der that middle life finds so many men un- 
aware of recent progress in their own field, 
unapt for new experiments and _ ideas, 
deeply embedded in their rut, while prog- 
ress waits impatiently for their death and 
the arrival of the next generation! The 
time, I believe, will come when men will 
return to the universities in middle life, 
to study systematically the newer develop- 
ments in their own field, to review and 
revise their own attitudes and habits of 
thought. That, incidentally, will be very 
good for the universities. These revenants 
will bring their practical experience from 
the world of action to the world of theory 
and knowledge; and both theorist and prac- 
tical man will gain by the contact. It is 
not so Utopian as it sounds. Doctors, in 
the busiest of all professions, find time for 
‘‘refresher courses.’’ Teachers do the 
same; and a former principal secretary of 
the board of education once said that in his 
opinion the outlay on these courses gave the 
best return of any money spent by the 
board. The Colonial Office send men from 
their service for study at the universities. 
There is no reason why the same should not 
be done for members of the home, Indian 
and Municipal Services—to mention no 
others. Politicians, too, might take the op- 
portunity for systematic thought about 
their problems. If they did so, they would 
be following the advice of Plato, whose 
statesmen were alternately retired from 
political life for study, and returned to 
govern their country in the light of their 
studies. Plato was the first to see that the 
work of education was not complete at the 
age of 18 or 21, but must continue in a sys- 
tematic, methodical form into late life. 
(Even after the age of 50 his ruling class 
were to continue their studies.) This truth, 
like his doctrine of the essential equality of 
the sexes for the work of the state, slum- 
bered forgotten for more than two thousand 
years: or rather, we have slumbered. It is 
time to awake. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


COMMISSION OF INQUIRY INTO 
NATIVE EDUCATION IN 
UGANDA 

THE London Times states that at the request 
of the Governor the Colonial Secretary has ap- 
pointed a commission to go to Uganda early next 
year to report on the organization and working 
of Makerere College for higher native education, 
and, so far as may be considered necessary, of 
the institutions or other agencies for advanced 
vocational training connected with it. 

Under the terms of reference the commis- 
sion, having in mind the declared policy of the 
British Government to promote the establish- 
ment of facilities for higher education in East 
Africa, will make recommendations for the de- 
velopment and administrative control of the 
college and its allied institutions, within the 
limitations imposed by the ability of the gov- 
ernments concerned to meet the cost, whether 
of endowment or annual charges. 

In making such recommendations they are 
asked to consider the effect of the development 
of the college upon the education organization 
of the territories concerned, the general inter- 
ests and needs of the communities from which 
students are, or may in future be, drawn, and 
the educational needs of women. 

The commission will consist of Lord De La 
Warr, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (chairman); Dr. Philippa Es- 
daile, head of the biological department, King’s 
College of Household and Social Science; Alex- 
ander Kerr, principal of the South African 
Native College at Fort Hare; Z. K. Matthews, 
African member of the staff of the South 
African Native College at Fort Hare; Dr. W. 
H. McLean, member of the Advisory Committee 
on Education in the Colonies; B. Mouat-Jones, 
principal of Manchester College of Technology; 
Dr. John Murray, principal of University Col- 
lege of the South West, Exeter, and Hanns 
Vischer, member and joint secretary of the 
Advisory Committee on Education in the Colo- 
nies; with F. J. Pedler, of the Colonial Office, as 
secretary. 

THE PONTIFICAL ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES 

A new Pontifical Academy of Sciences was 

initiated by Pope Pius on October 30. It was 


announced that members had been selected solely 
for scientific achievement. It consists of seventy 
members as follows: Italy, 33; United States, 6, 
France, Germany and Belgium, 5 each; Holland, 
4; Great Britain, 3; Austria, 2, and Czechoslo- 
vakia, Portugal, Argentina, Denmark, Norway, 
Poland and China, one each. 

From the United States the following have 
been elected to membership: Alexis Carrel, pro- 
fessor of biology at the Rockefeller Institute, 
New York; George Birkhoff, professor of mathe- 


‘maties at Harvard University; Robert Andrews 


Millikan, director of the Norman Bridge Lab- 
oratory of Physies at the California Institute of 
Technology; Thomas Hunt Morgan, director of 
the Wm. G. Kerckhoff Laboratories of the Bio- 
logical Seiences of the California Institute of 
Technology; George S. Sperti, biophysicist, for- 
merly research professor at the University of 
Cincinnati; Dr. Hugh S. Taylor, professor of 
chemistry, Princeton University. 

Among the Italians elected are: Guglielmo 
Marconi, Umberto Nobile, aviator, and Aldo 
Castellani, known for his work in tropical 
medicine, and Senator Vito Volterra, formerly 
professor of physics and mechanies at the Uni- 
versity of Rome. 

The Pope has issued the following statement 
in regard to the organization of the academy: 


Among the many blessings with which the divine 
goodness has rejoiced the years of our pontificate, 
we should like to enumerate those afforded by the 
spectacle of so many men who have dedicated them- 
selves to study of experimental sciences and who 
have changed their attitude and intellectual cause 
as regard to religion. 

Unfortunately it is true that in times not so 
long gone some learned men, for reasons other than 
love of truth, have abandoned as prodigal sons the 
paternal roof or the religion of their forefathers. 
Especially during the last century there were those 
who taught the false, rash argument that the find- 
ings of human science were in open contradiction 
to the teachings of divine revelation. 

It is, however, a source of profound joy to our 
heart that in our day these prejudices are so evi- 
dently outmoded that there are few who really have 
studied the positive sciences and yet continue to 
sustain this error. 

On the contrary, during our pontificate many 
scientists, among whom were men of the highest 
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worth and standing, have come to Rome from dis- 
tant lands in order to participate in scientific con- 
gresses and have come to our presence to express 
their devotion to us, or rather to that authority 
which lives forever in the apostolic see, even though 
exercised by an unworthy successor of St. Peter. 

There were those who acted in their own names 
and the names of their colleagues who did not hesi- 
tate to say that true science leads and prepares 
the soul to faith—a confession which gave our 
heart profound happiness, 


INSURED LOANS FOR SCHOOLS 

SMALLER schools and colleges throughout the 
United States which do not have the advantage 
of sufficient endowments have obtained nearly 
half a million dollars in insured eredit from 
private financial institutions under the Mod- 
ernization Credit Plan of the Federal Housing 
Administration either to make necessary im- 
provements to the structure or to purchase and 
install equipment. 

The exact figure from August 1, 1934, to June 
30 of this year was $477,767. The number of 
educational institutions participating in the 
plan was 454. About half, or 231 of the in; 
stitutions obtained $314,399 for the purpose of 
modernization and repair. Some 223 of the 
schools and colleges borrowed $163,368 for the 
purchase and installation of equipment. 

A release sent out by the Federal Housing 
Administration states that, while the number of 
schools and colleges that have taken advantage 
of the plan is by no means commensurate with 
the number in need of modernization or the in- 
stallation of new equipment, it still is gratifying 
to discover that institutions of learning which 
have been financially restricted are turning to 
the National Housing Act, under which the 
Federal Housing Administration functions, as a 
means of obtaining the needed funds. It points 
out that there are a large number of private 
schools and small colleges which derive an in- 
come which is sufficient for upkeep, but not 
always sufficient to make needed improvements. 
During the years of the depression they were 
unable to obtain credit through ordinary 
channels. 

The Federal Housing Administration lends no 
money. It insures private financial institutions 
making modernization eredit available to schools 
and other institutions up to a maximum of $50,- 
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000 for each property. The borrower deals 
solely with the lending agency. Charges on 
such insured credit may not be in excess of the 
equivalent of a $5.00 discount for each $100 
face value of a one-year monthly instalment 
note. The funds may be paid back in equal 
monthly instalments spread over a period of as 
long as five years. There are more than 6,000 
lending agencies authorized to make these in- 
sured loans, one in almost every community. 


APPEAL FOR FUNDS TO ESTABLISH 
FELLOWSHIPS AT THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
In a report presented at the autumn meeting 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
President Karl T. Compton called for $60,000 a 
year for additional fellowships, which he said 
should be considered primarily as prizes and in- 
centives, or as providing opportunity for study 
and investigation of problems of exceptional in- 

terest. 

These funds would be used for four classes of 
fellowships. One would be to assist graduate 
students who now do part-time teaching while 
working for advanced degrees. Under this plan 
they often have to spend from five to six years 
to complete their work. The new fellowships 
would make it possible to relieve promising men 
of some of the burden of earning their way in 
the last year of graduate work. 

A second fellowship is desired for students 
who, having taken their graduate degrees, are 
engaged on research projects worthy of further 
investigation. This type of fellowship would 
permit a student to continue important research 
work for a year after receiving his degree. 

Still another class of fellowship is desired to 
extend and place on a more permanent basis the 
system of honorary sponsored fellowships which 
has been given a decidedly successful trial on a 
small seale in the department of business and en- 
gineering administration. Two ideas are basic 
to these fellowships, the one having to do with 
the selection of the fellows and the other with 
the educational program made available to them. 
The fellows are selected from business and in- 
dustrial organizations with cooperation of the 
management, and are preferably from two to 
five years out of college. Thus an exceedingly 
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promising young employee is given leave of ab- 
sence for one year by his employer in order to 
carry on, under the fellowship, advanced study 
of business and engineering administration lead- 
ing to a master’s degree at the institute. 

This plan carries into the training of young 
men for business positions something of the same 
advantageous experience gained by the young 
doctor or the young lawyer in his period of in- 
terneship or apprenticeship, when he has oppor- 
tunity to observe the work of the best men in 
his profession. Hitherto such an advantage has 
not been given the young apprentice in a busi- 
ness organization, since he commonly comes early 
into contact only with the lowest grade of busi- 
ness executive. The experience of the small 
group of honorary fellows during the past five 
years and their very remarkable record of suc- 
cess immediately following their fellowship year 
are ample evidence of the soundness of this edy- 
cational program. Funds for the fellowships 
are essential, however, since the young men who 
can best benefit by this program are in general 
unable at this eritical stage in their careers to 
make the combined sacrifice of loss of earnings 
for a year and payment of tuition. 

The fourth type of fellowship would supple- 
ment the institute’s undergraduate scholarship 
and loan plan, and would be awarded as scholar- 
ship aid to students in their senior year. 


(AN ALTERNATIVE PLAN FOR ADMIS- 
SION TO SIMMONS COLLEGE |) 

THREE changes indicative of major trends in 

education have taken place during the last year 

at Simmons College, Boston, which was founded 

in 1899 as the first college for women in Amer- 

ica with harmonized cultural and professional 


aims. 

ie the academic year 1935-36 President 
Bancroft Beatley provided an alternative plan 
of admission which accepted the student of 
recognized special abilities, but who had not 
conformed in the secondary school to the college- 
stipulated course requirements which are re- 
quested by the representative American uni- 
versity. ) 

Beginning with 1936-37 the freshman pro- 
gram of study was reorganized in a plan which 
groups all subjects into three broad curricular 
areas embracing cultural, social and scientific 


fields of knowledge. The new grouping con- 
tributes more effectively to varied student needs 
by affording greater integration of courses. As 
a result of the change, final selection of a pro- 
fession by a student is postponed until the end 
of the first college year. 

Coincident with the latter change, a compre- 
hensive plan of advisement was set into opera- 
tion this fall in vgs id trained faculty ad- 
visers gave to the first-year students a greater 
amount of individual conference time (650 half- 
hour conferences were held) in the opening week 
than was previously customary during an entire 
term of study. This program was paralleled by 
a course in college opportunities aided by the 
scholastic aptitude test, to assist the student in 
making a careful self-inventory before making 
the professional choice of a life-time. The first 
results of the alternative plan of admission are 
said to show superior scholastic standing on the 
part of selected students who had not filled the 
traditional entrance requirements before their 
departure from the secondary schools. 

The incorporation of the more flexible group- 
ing of the curriculum is said to have already 
borne fruit in quickened student interest through 
greater availability of early elective courses and 
stimulative interrelations between different fields 
of study. 


THE CLOSING OF THE SPRINGFIELD, 
OHIO, SCHOOLS 

AccorDING to an Associated Press dispateh 
dated from Springfield, Ohio, on November 6, 
this was the last day of school for more than 
12,000 Springfield students and teachers, who 
complied with a Board of Education order which 
shut down the entire system because of lack of 
funds. 

Board members ordered the closing after the 
defeat of a three-mill special tax at the recent 
election. It was said that there was no prospect 
of reopening the schools before February. Even 
then money for operating expenses would be 
available for only a few months. 

Many of the 381 teachers in the city system 
who signed personal notes at banks for their 
salaries last month began casting about for other 
employment. 

The three-mill levy, beaten two to one, would 
have raised $240,000 a year for three years. E. 
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N. Dietrich, assistant state director of educa- 
tion, stated that Springfield already had received 
its full share of funds under the school founda- 
tion program and that there was nothing the 
sate board could do to alleviate the condition. 
A quarterly distribution of state funds is due 
about December 1, but this probably will go to 
pay teachers’ back salaries. 

(ieorge Schwer, counsel for the Springfield 
Federation of Teachers, told the city board that 
instructors felt they could not sign further notes 
for their pay, sinee to do so endangered titles to 
their homes and other property. 

Similar situations, although not quite as crit- 
ical, confronted school systems in several other 
cities and villages. 

At Cincinnati, John M. Renner, member of 
the Board of Edueation, said: “The board will 
decide whether it will again ask for a levy at a 
special election. The only other alternative is 
to make an adjustment and shorten the school 
vear. 


In Toledo, School Superintendent Ralph E. 


Dugdale asserted that teachers’ salaries probably 
would be eut 10 to 15 per cent. and that the 
school term might be shortened because of the 


defeat of a one-mill levy. 

(ibsonburg, where a two-mill levy was de- 
feated by only forty-one votes, will be unable to 
pay teachers for the last two months of the pres- 
ent school year. According to Superintendent 
A. E. Wright, eight hundred and fifty students 
would be affected by early closing in spring. 

According to Superintendent Paul C. Hartup, 
the Jackson Centralized School, with 250 pupils, 
already has shortened its term, and failure of a 
three-mill levy would mean additional shortages. 


DEDICATION OF THE NEW BUILDINGS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI 

TenTATIVE plans for the dedication of the six 
new buildings erected during the past year at 
the University of Missouri have been made 
public by Dr. Frederick A. Middlebush, presi- 
dent of the university. The dedication cere- 
mony will be held on Saturday, November 21, 
and will be known as Missouri State Day. 

Guests of honor for the ceremony will include 
the members of the fifty-eighth and fifty-ninth 
Cieneral Assemblies, all elective state officials, 
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Missouri congressmen and U. S. senators, Mis- 
souri Supreme Court judges and commissioners, 
state P.W.A. and members of the Board of 
Curators of the university. The dedication cere- 
mony will be held from 10:30 a. m. to 12:15 
p. M. at the Memorial Tower. Senator Frank 
M. MeDavid, of Springfield, president of the 
Board of Curators, will preside. Several guests 
of honor and public officials have been asked to 
speak at the ceremony and replies of acceptance 
have been received from E. H. Foley, Jr., di- 
rector of the legal division of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, Washington, D. 
C.; Tom K. Smith, president of the American 
Bankers’ Association, an alumnus of the univer- 
sity, and Governor Guy B. Park, also an alum- 
nus. Other speakers will be announced later. 

Following the dedication ceremony, a buffet 
luncheon will be served. From the luncheon the 
group will go to Memorial Stadium to attend the 
Missouri-Washington University football game 
to be held that afternoon. 

The new buildings to be dedicated include 
Walter Williams Hall, an addition to the School 
of Journalism; Student Health Center Building, 
which has been added to the Medical School 
group; the new Engineering Laboratory Build- 
ing; the Practice Teaching Building which will 
house the university elementary and high schools, 
and the administrative offices for the School of 
Edueation ; a wing to the General Library Build- 
ing; and the Wildlife Conservation Laboratory. 
These buildings have been financed jointly by the 
Public Works Administration and the State of 
Missouri representing an expenditure of ap- 
proximately one and a half million dollars. 


THE ELECTION OF DR. EDMUND EZRA 
DAY AS PRESIDENT OF CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Dr. EpMuND Ezra Day, director of the social 
sciences of the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
General Education Board, has been elected presi- 
dent of Cornell University, succeeding Dr. Liv- 
ingston Farrand, who retires on June 30. 

Dr. Farrand joined the faculty of Columbia 
University in 1893 as instructor in physiological 
psychology. He was appointed professor of an- 
thropology in 1903. After serving in this posi- 
tion for eleven years, he was for five years presi- 
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dent of the University of Colorado, becoming 
president of Cornell University in 1921. 

For thirteen years beginning in 1910, Dr. Day 
was successively instructor, assistant professor 
and professor of economics at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Then followed five years at the University 
of Michigan, where he was professor of eco- 
nomies and organizer and first dean of the 
School of Business Administration. He was also 
appointed dean of the university, with one of 
his chief duties the preparation of the university 
budget. From 1927 to 1928 he was associated 
with the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
in New York City. He has served since 1928 as 
director for the social sciences in the Rockefeller 
Foundation and also since 1933 as director for 
the social sciences and general education in the 
General Education Board. 

Dr. Day was statistician for the division of 
planning and statistics of the United States 
Shipping Board for seven months during the 
World War in 1918-19, and director of the same 
division in 1919; statistician of the Central Bu- 
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reau of Planning and Statisties of the War Ip. 
dustries Board for four months during 1918 anj 
one of the two representatives of the United 
States on the Preparatory Commission of fx. 
perts for the World Monetary and Economic 
Conference in 1932-33. 

Dr. Day will be the fifth president of Cornel] 
University. Andrew Dickson White, who 
planned and directed the organization of the 
university, was elected president in 1866 and 
served until 1885, with leave of absence from 
1879 to 1881, when he was minister to Germany. 
His after life, except for several years as min- 
ister to Russia and as ambassador at Berlin, was 
spent in retirement at Ithaca. He died in No. 
vember, 1918. His successor, the late Charles 
Kendall Adams, held office until 1892. He was 
afterwards president of the University of Wis- 
consin. The third president, Jacob Gould Schur. 
man, held the office for twenty-eight years and 
since his resignation in 1920 has served sue- 
cessively as minister to China and ambassador 
to Germany. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. SIMON FLEXNER, who recently retired as 
director of the laboratories of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, has been ap- 
pointed Eastman visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford for the academic year of 
1937-38. 


Dr. Cuarues 8. Fox, head of the department 
of Romance languages at Lehigh University, 
retired from active duty on November 7. He 
has taught for thirty-one years at the univer- 
sity, and for twenty-six years has been head of 
the department. John M. Toohy, associate pro- 
fessor of Romance languages, will serve as act- 
ing head of the department for the rest of the 
school year. 


Dr. ALBERT S. RAUBENHEIMER, professor of 
education, has been appointed acting dean of the 
College of Letters, Arts and Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, to succeed the 
late Dr. Frank C. Touton. Dr. Philip A. Libby 
has been made acting director of the University 
Junior College, assuming a portion of the work 
formerly carried by Dr. Touton. 


At the University of Tulsa, Okla., Dr. Alfred 
M. Paxson, formerly academic director of the 
school of business administration, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the school and director of the 
downtown college. Dr. Harlan W. Hamilton 
has been promoted to a professorship of English 
and becomes head of the department. 


Dr. Hersert C. Howe, of the University of 
Oregon, has been named acting dean of the 
College of Arts and Letters. Dr. Howe has 
been connected with the university for thirty- 
five years and has been head of the department 
of English since 1904. 


At Smith College Grant McColley, formerly 
research assistant in the Library of Congress in 
Washington, has been appointed to the newly 
established position of research consultant. 


APPOINTMENTS of former students of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, are noted in 
The Teachers College Record as follows: H. 
Park Beck, professor of education, Limestone 
College, Gaffney, S. C.; Clarence A. Chick, 
dean of the Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, 
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N. C.; Dr. John Harvard Coleman, associate 
professor of education and principal of the Me- 
Guffey School, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; 
Dr. Daniel P. Eginton, associate professor of 
education, Alfred University, New York; Eliza- 
beth E. Hoon, dean of the Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege, Staunton, Va.; Jessie McVey, professor of 
home economies, Georgia State College for Wo- 
men, Milledgeville, Ga.; Dr. Walter H. Sauvain, 
assistant professor of elementary education, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa.; and Dr. 
Enid S. Smith, professor of English and educa- 
tion, Bethel College, Newton, Kans. 


Dr. R. G. Jones, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Cleveland, has been appointed to the 
newly created post of supervising director of 
guidance in the senior high schools of the city. 


CHARLES F, Serpe. has been named acting 
superintendent of the schools of Allentown, Pa., 
temporarily filling the vacancy caused by the 
recent death of Hiram W. Dodd, who had been 
superintendent for twenty years. 


RatpH A. Howarp, of Wauseon, has been ap- 
pointed state supervisor of vocational agricul- 
ture for Ohio, sueceeding Ray Fife, who resigned 
recently to accept the presidency of the New 
Mexico State College of Agriculture at Las 
Cruces. For the past eight years Mr. Howard 
has been assistant supervisor for Ohio. 


THEODORE SIZER, associate director of the Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts of Yale University, has re- 
ceived from the Oberlaender Trust of the Carl 
Schurz Foundation a fellowship for the study of 
museum practices, particularly in regard to 
visual education, in Germany and Austria. 


Dr. BensamMiIn C. CiouGH, professor and 
chairman of the department of Greek and Latin 
classics at Brown University, has been made act- 
ing librarian of the university for the current 
half-year. 


Dr. Dwight W. CHapMAN, formerly instruc- 
tor in psychology at Harvard University, has 
been appointed junior psychologist at the psy- 
chopathie elinie of the Recorder’s Court of the 
City of Detroit. 

Proressor JoHN R. Banas, Jr., of Cornell 
University, has been appointed chairman of the 
committee on the professional status and em- 
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ployment of engineering graduates of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering Eduea- 
tion. 


Miss Marion Barsovur, of the National Board 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
has been granted a leave of absence from her 
work with the business and professional women’s 
groups to accept the post of executive secretary 
for the centennial program at Mount Holyoke 
College. 


Dr. OuivE JoHN Carp, assistant professor of 
psychology at the University of Denver, is on 
leave of absence for 1936-37. Her place is 
being filled by Dr. Aaron John Ungersma. 


TuHeE University of Southern California chap- 
ter of Phi Delta Kappa, the national education 
fraternity, is sponsoring a conducted tour of 
Mexico during the Christmas holidays. Dr. 
William G. Campbell, assistant professor of 
education at the university, who has taken 
charge of summer tours in the Orient, will con- 
duct the trip. 


Dr. GeorGe F. Zook, president of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
was the principal speaker on November 6 at 
the annual parents’ day program at Bradley 
College, Peoria, Il. 


Dr. Kart T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is an- 
nounced as one of the speakers at the Atlanta 
meeting of the Investment Bankers’ Association, 
which opens on December 2. 


THE annual dinner of the Westchester County, 
N. Y., Children’s Association was held at the 
Westchester Country Club at Rye on November 
12. Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, assistant New York 
State Commissioner of Education, spoke on a 
vocational plan for Westchester County. 


At the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board which was 
held in New York on October 28 the following 
officers were elected for the year 1936-1937: 
Chairman, Dr. Richard Mott Gummere, Harvard 
University ; Vice-chairman, President Marion E. 
Park, Bryn Mawr College; Executive Secretary 
and Treasurer, Professor George W. Mullins, 
Barnard College; Research Secretary, Professor 
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Carl C. Brigham, Princeton University; Assis- 
tant Secretary, Miss Myra McLean. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred on Miss Anna Bell Lawther, member 
of the Iowa State Board of Education, at the 
ceremonies incident to the installation of Dr. 
Dale D. Welch as president of the University of 
Dubuque. 


Dr. Hu Sun, dean of the National Univer- 
sity of Peiping, China, on October 27 received 
the degree of doctor of literary humanities from 
the University of Southern California. 


AT a special convocation of McGill University 
on October 21 the doctorate of laws was con- 
ferred on five graduates of the university. The 
ceremony was held in recognition of the fourth 
quinquennial reunion of the graduates of the 
university and was the oceasion of a formal 
“weleome home,” voiced by the chancellor, Sir 
Edward Beatty, by Principal Morgan and by 
Dr. W. W. Chipman, emeritus professor, who 
delivered the address. The degree was conferred 
on Dr. Maude Abbott, lately professor of medi- 
cine and curator of the Museum of the History 
of Medicine, who was presented by Associate 
Dean J. C. Simpson; Dr. Nevil Norton Evans, 
emeritus professor of chemistry, presented by 
Dean F. M. G. Johnson; Dr. William McClure, 
lately professor of medicine, Cheeloo Univer- 
sity, presented by Professor J. C. Meakins; Dr. 
P. D. Ross, governor of the university and ex- 
president of the Graduates’ Society, presented 
by Dean C. 8S. LeMesurier, and Sherman C. 
Swift, librarian of the Canadian Institute for 
the Blind and editor of the Braille Courier, who 
was presented by Professor G. R. Lomer. Dr. 
Ross responded on their behalf. 


In connection with the recent special joint 
convocation in commemoration of the hundredth 
anniversary of Victoria University the Univer- 
sity of Toronto conferred the doctorate of laws 
on the Right Rev. C. W. Flint, bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, North, of Atlanta, 
who recently resigned as chancellor of Syracuse 
University; on W. E. Rundle, formerly treasurer 
of Victoria University and a governor of the 
University of Toronto; on A. M. Scott, formerly 
superintendent of secondary schools at Calgary, 
and on J. R. L. Starr, chairman of the Board of 
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Regents of Victoria University and a senator of 
the University of Toronto. Victoria University 
conferred the degree of doctor of divinity, among 
others, on the Rev. F. H. Cosgrave, of Toronto, 
provost of Trinity College, and on the Rey. H, 
P. Whidden, of Hamilton, chancellor of MeMas- 


ter University. 


ALBERT G. ELDRIDGE, president of the North 
Adams State Teachers College, Massachusetts, 
died on November 7, at the age of fifty-one 
years. He formerly served as superintendent 
of the Blackstone School Union and as a teacher 
in the New Bedford High School. 


BisHop WILBUR PATTERSON THIRKIELD, re- 
tired, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, died 
on November 7, at the age of eighty-two years. 
In 1883 Dr. Thirkield organized the Gammon 
Theological Seminary, built for Negroes, for 
which he obtained an endowment of $600,000. 
In a period of seventeen years he built up the 
seminary to an institution which is now said to 
be the largest theological seminary in the South 
and the largest Negro seminary in the world. 
Dr. Thirkield was later for six years president 
of Howard University at Washington, D. C. 


THE Rev. Sam Frank Taytor, formerly 
president of Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., 
a Baptist minister more than fifty years, died on 
November 4. He was eighty-five years old. 


THE death at the age of sixty-nine years is 
announced of Henry Burrowes Lathrop, pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Dr. BENJAMIN Henry Ripton, head of the 
department of history at Union College since 
1919, previously dean of Union College from 
1894 to 1919, president of New York Alpha of 
Phi Beta Kappa, died on November 7 at the age 
of seventy-eight years. 


Proressor A. B. Noni, formerly head of the 
department of English at the Iowa State Col- 
lege, died on September 24, at the age of sev- 
enty-three years. 

Dr. WILLIAM BucHANAN WHERRY, professor 
of bacteriology and hygiene at the University of 
Cincinnati, died on November 1 in his sixty-first 
year. 
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Dr. Fuoyp C. Sanpt, president of the Easton 
school Board, of whieh he had been a member 
for twenty-six years, formerly president of the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors Associa- 
tion, died on November 2. 


Tue annual eonvention of the National Coun- 
«il for the Social Studies will meet at Detroit on 
November 27 and 28. 


Tue Twelfth Seminar in Mexico of the Com- 
mittee on Cultural Relations with Latin America 
will be held next July, and will as usual be led 
by a distinguished group of authorities on Pan 
American affairs, including Herbert J. Spinden, 
René d’Harnoneourt, Chester Lloyd Jones and 
Charles A. Thomson, in addition to well-known 
Mexicans. As a part of the seminar there will 
be held the first festival of Pan American Cham- 
ber Musie, sponsored by Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge and direeted by Carlos Chavez. In ad- 
dition, there will be in January and February a 
two weeks’ seminar in Guatemala, with a pro- 
vram organized along the lines of the seminar 
in Mexico. The committee also announces for 
February a Mid-Winter Institute in Mexico, 
with a program of lectures, round tables and 
ield trips. Membership in these seminars and 
institutes is open to men and women concerned 
for the inerease of inter-American understand- 
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An attendance of between 2,500 and 3,000 is 
expected from the United States, Canada, Mex- 
ico, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska and the Philip- 
pine Islands at the meeting of the American Vo- 
cational Association in San Antonio, which opens 
on December 15. National and state educators, 
representatives of industry and commerce, and 
leaders in agricultural, industrial and home- 
making edueation will read papers and take part 
in the diseussions. Special sections will be de- 
voted to industrial arts, vocational guidance and 
vocational rehabilitation. Commercial exhibits 
‘rom the leading publishing and equipment 
houses will be on display. Both state and na- 
tional school exhibits have been planned. The 
social side of the convention will include dinners, 
luncheons and sight-seeing trips, including an 
alter-convention trip to Mexico. El Paso will 
send its entire vocational school faculty, headed 
by A. H. Hughey, superintendent of schools. 
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Motoreades from Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana are being arranged by vocational 
teachers. 


Pans have been completed for the third bien- 
nial conference of District Six, Pittsburgh, of 
Phi Delta Kappa, the national professional edu- 
cation fraternity, under the direction of Theo- 
dore A. Siedle, assistant dean of the School of 
Edueation of the University of Pittsburgh, dis- 
triet representative. The meetings will be held 
in Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on De- 
cember 4 and 5. The topics of discussion pro- 
posed by the National Council include freedom 
of teaching, dissemination of research, coopera- 
tion with other educational fraternities and field 
organizations and the problem of field or state 
organizations in the East. A dinner meeting 
will be held in the New York University Com- 
mons on December 4. 


DEDICATORY exercises attending the opening 
of the new administration building of the 
Oregon Normal School at Monmouth were held 
on October 26. The speakers were President 
Willard L. Marks, Mrs. Beatrice Walton 
Sackett, Dr. B. F. Irvine and Mr. F. E. Cal- 
lister, of the Oregon State Board of Higher 
Edueation; Dr. Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor 
of the state system of higher education, and 
the Rev. Dr. B. D. Dagwell, bishop of the 
diocese of Oregon. The building, which is fire- 
proof, houses the administrative offices provid- 
ing laboratories for biological science and psy- 
chology as well as general classrooms. It is 
one of eight new structures built under the 
auspices of the state system of higher education 
during the past two years at a cost of $1,500,000. 


AvutnHorities of the Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy have made public for the first time that the 
institution has benefitted during the past five 
years to the extent of $10,000,000 through the 
munificence of the late Thomas Cochran. His 
benefactions included an endowment fund of 
$3,500,000, new buildings which cost $3,250,000, 
and the Addison Gallery of American Art, which 
houses paintings valued at $800,000. The gal- 
lery, in a building which cost nearly $1,000,000, 
is one of the most important of its kind in the 
country. Not far from it is the 125-acre bird 
and game sanctuary which Mr. Cochran created 
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at a cost of $400,000. The academy building 
includes George Washington Hall, Paul Revere 
Hall, the Oliver Wendell Holmes Library, the 
Commons and the Catholic chapel. Mr. Coch- 
ran also financed the installation of the heating 
plant, and contributed $165,000 to the state as 
part of the cost of the highway by-pass which 
routes through traffic around Andover. 


On the occasion of the ceremonies in celebra- 
tion on November 6 of the ninety-ninth anni- 
versary of Mount Holyoke College, it was an- 
nounced that gifts to the college during the last 
nine months have amounted to $1,086,448. In- 
cluded in the gifts was the sum of $250,000 for 
the erection of a new chapel, for which ground 
was broken at the exercises. 


A BEQUEST of $150,000 to Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, for the establishment of a 
professorship in occupational therapy was made 
in the will of the late Mrs. Elias Michael, a mem- 
ber of the St. Louis Board of Education. 


By the will of the late John A. Garver, of 
Mineola, Long Island, $50,000 is bequeathed to 
Yale University as an addition to the $100,000 
given earlier toward the endowment of a chair 
in jurisprudence and $50,000 is left to the trus- 
tees of Phillips Academy of Andover, Mass., one 
half for the library and the other half for the 
general use of the institution. 


By the will of Mrs. Emma Campbell Shepard, 
for fifteen years a teacher in the Denver schools, 
who died on October 24 at the age of eighty 
years, the Colorado Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren will receive approximately $25,000 and the 
Tuckaway Home and the Colorado Christian 
Home will receive $1,000 each. 


THREE new buildings will be erected at the 
University of Colorado as a result of a grant of 
$90,000 from the Public Works Administration. 
Private contributions of $110,000 have been 
made. The buildings include a Natural History 
Museum, which will house the valuable archeo- 
logical collections, a Faculty Club and a Uni- 
versity Woman’s Club. 


THE Vocational Guidance Clinic of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, is a new service unit 
to be maintained as an aid to industry and com- 
merce in solving individual problems of work 
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maladjustment and vocational unfitness. Th, 
clinic will be open on Monday, Tuesday ang 
Wednesday evenings. It will be available als 
to social agencies, educational institutions ang 
individuals. Willard E. Parker, of the faculty 
of University College, will be director. Asso. 
ciated with him will be a psychiatrist, Dr. Va] 
B. Satterfield, of the Medical School. They wil 
be aided by a staff of seventeen experienced 
counselors. 

THE department of education of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art is planning for this season the 
development of programs and courses in the art 
of the motion picture. Equipment for project. 
ing pictures with sound in both the large and the 
small film sizes has been given to the museum by 
Mrs. Chester C. Bolton. The plan ineludes: (1) 
Presentation of educational films on artistic, his- 
torical and scientific subjects, amateur films 
which experiment with new types of technique, 
and commercially made films of excellent qual- 
ity no longer being shown in theaters; (2) lec. 
tures and courses on the art and technique of 
motion pictures and their educational and social 
effects, and (3) provision of facilities for study 
groups. A course entitled “Motion Pictures: the 
Art and Its Problems,” to be given by Miss Ber- 
telle M. Lyttle, of the Cinema Club, has already 
been arranged. An effort is being made to ob- 
tain by gift sufficient funds to finance the plan. 


Wits the aid of funds allotted by the Social 
Security Board, a plan for rehabilitation of 
crippled children has been launched by the 
Pennsylvania state department of public health. 
The state has been divided into twelve districts, 
in which a local orthopedic surgeon will have 
charge of the work. Children will be located, 
their disability diagnosed and recommendation 
made for treatment. Four clinies will be held 
in each district every year. Braces and appli- 
ances will be bought with social security funds 
and hospitals will be paid $4 a day per patient 
for necessary services. The first clinie was held 
at Geisinger Hospital, Danville, on August 20, 
under the direction of Dr. Royal L. Simon, 
Williamsport. Seventy children were examined. 


Tue London Times reports that Sir Frank 
Dyson, formerly Astronomer Royal, visited St. 
Albans High School for Girls on October 24 
to open the Parr Observatory, which was be- 
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queathed to the school by Dr. Alfred Parr, of 
St, Albans. The observatory was removed from 
Dr. Parr’s garden. under the supervision of Dr. 
\. H. Steavenson, the astronomer, and placed in 
the school grounds. It is the first observatory to 
come into the possession of a girls’ school. 


“TaLKING BOOKS” for the blind were started 
two years ago by the Sound Recording Com- 
mittee of the British National Institute for the 
Blind in cooperation with St. Dunstan’s. Such a 
hook is composed of a set of 10 or 12 12-inch 
gramophone records, each side of which “reads” 
for 25 minutes. More than 1,000 volumes are al- 
ready in cireulation from a central library in 
London. The recordings inelude selections from 
the Bible, the English classics, biography and 
modern detective stories. Similar libraries have 
been opened in Canada, New Zealand, Australia 
and South Africa. 
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AccorpDING to The Christian Science Monitor 
an allotment of 140 new schools to Indian com- 
munities within the Mexican Republic has been 
made by the Secretariat of Publie Education. 
The creation of the new schools is in conform- 
ance with the educational program incorporated 
within the six-year plan of the Cardenas Gov- 
ernment, which has scheduled 1,000 new schools 
a year until 1940. The 140 schools destined for 
Indians were granted as a result of requests 
made to the Department of Indian Affairs by 
Indian communities throughout the republic. 
The petitions were for public and boarding 
schools, staffed with teachers and completely 
equipped with teaching supplies, sports fields, 
experimental farms and night schools. Of the 
remaining 860 schools to be allotted this year 
the Seeretariat of Education has asked the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs for suggestions 
where such new institutions ean best be located. 


DISCUSSION 


FUNCTIONAL ART EDUCATION 


Art should aim both to stimulate in the child 
the experience of creating and to help him im- 
prove the manner in which he expresses himself 
through creative processes; at the same time it 
should aim to stimulate in him the experience 
of appreciating by acquainting him systemati- 
cally with fine examples of the arts of various 
peoples, both of the present and of the past. 

In pursuing the subject of art the pupil gains 
a working knowledge of design; he grows in his 
appreciation of art, and he systematically ac- 
quires control over materials, thereby attaining 
facility of expression. Gradually he comes to 
assume desirable individual and social attitudes 
that are quite largely the result of sharing in the 
creative and appreciative experiences of others. 

Throughout the elementary school, art may 
broadly be conceived of as a component part 
and frequently as the outgrowth of the entire 
school curriculum. Because some experience 
with art is involved in almost every field of 
human endeavor the subject helps the pupil to 
learn more effectively, its pursuit being essential 
to his liberal education on intellectual as well as 
on esthetie grounds. There is no history, no 
geography, no science, which is not intimately 
associated with the topics around which the art 


course is organized. The elementary grade 
teacher who instructs in all subjects experiences 
no difficulty in teaching art which is so closely 
related to the other school subjects, for during 
his progress from the kindergarten through the 
sixth grade the child receives consistent training 
in color, design and construction, which is ap- 
plied directly in creative handwork, often in- 
spired by school experiences arising outside of 
the art field. 

Since all people who are concerned about how 
things look must of necessity be interested in 
art, it follows that art education should be for 
the development of taste. Class discussions with 
lantern slides, photographs, paintings, etchings, 
color prints and various products of fine crafts- 
manship should play an important part in the 
instruction offered. Oral and sometimes written 
reports should be encouraged as well as hand- 
work in drawing, design and craft. Illustrative 
material collected by the pupils should be 
mounted artistically and carefully preserved in 
portfolios or notebooks, each example being 
tastefully labelled. Written papers too should 
show good artistic arrangement. 

The elementary school subject called art is 
then an organized body of creative and appre- 
ciative experience with materials, growing out 
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of the life of the child, and since the modern 
elementary curriculum is made up of experi- 
ences that are vital and real to him, art in the 
school affords a logical culmination for these 
experiences because: To be genuine art must be 
experience that is vital. If the child is encour- 
aged to express himself freely through art 
mediums he will from choice often use for his 
inspiration those curriculum experiences that 
are most vital and real to him. 

Wherever art has been included as an integral 
part of the school program, expression on the 
part of pupils has been stimulated. Conversely, 
when art has been taught for broad cultural pur- 
poses it has never failed to function as an im- 
portant integrating agent in the curriculum. 
Since, through the art experiences of an inte- 
grated curriculum learning is greatly facilitated, 
obviously the art expression and appreciation 
growing out of the curriculum may be expected 
to serve to some extent as a measuring device 
for the effectiveness of teaching in general. 

There is no break between the instruction 
offered in the elementary schools and that offered 
in the junior high schools. The course helps 
boys and girls to recognize and to enjoy beauti- 
ful things when they see them, thus prompting 
them to frequent the parks and art galleries, and 
to be alive to the influences of beauty in its many 
forms, in nature, in painting, in architecture, in 
sculpture, in commercial advertising and in the 
products of industry. 

The junior high school period being particu- 
larly the period of educational and vocational 
adjustment, special attention is given at this 
stage to the talented pupil who is carefully 
watched and encouraged to go on with his art 
training. The course thus helps boys and girls 
to find themselves, and it helps the school to find 
out what special talent they possess. 

As pointed out by the late Dr. Haney :? “Art 
is not for the few. It is for the many, for the 
many have to use it. It is not held that the 
training of the publie schools will produce 
artists, but it is held that it will raise the stand- 
ards of taste throughout the community. We 
can not have people with high standards without 
an effect on trade. People who know better 


1 James P. Haney, director of art in the high 
schools of New York City, 1909-1923. 
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things demand better things. Thus the ay 
teaching of the public schools has a practic) 
relation to the business interests in every eon. 
munity.” 

Art is taught in the senior high schools }p. 
cause it figures so largely in business, manufae. 
turing and engineering, because it helps the 
pupil to a fuller understanding of his othe 
school work, because it enables him to employ 
his leisure more advantageously, and because i 
provides for his initial training as a prospective 
worker in the arts or in teaching. 

Throughout the school system art provides 
opportunities for creative self-expression, help- 
ing boys and girls to learn more effectively; it 
is essential to their all-around individual and 
social development, enlarging their cultural out. 
look and enriching their lives. It develops ix 
them appreciation which enables them to in. 
prove their personal appearance, their homes 
and their surroundings, nurtures in them artistic 
abilities that are of value in any productive 
work they may undertake, thus contributing gen- 
erously to their educational growth. 

The aims of art teaching are to be attained 
only through a careful consideration of pupil 
needs, through the determination of what sub- 
ject-matter should be learned, through the or- 
ganization of information and activities to meet 
these needs and through the earrying on o! 
appropriate units of teaching. 

Normally, a unit of teaching in art is maie 
up of a number of clearly conceived parts. It 
should embrace information as well as activity, 
the information included being both genera! and 
technical in order to assure a broad cultural 
background. The activity growing out of such 
a unit should be both directed and creative, in 
order to assure consistent pupil growth in the 
manipulative phases of the subject. 

Although general information is of necessily 
non-technical the general information to be pro- 
vided in any art teaching unit should be * 
closely related as possible to the art interests 
around which the unit is organized. Clues '” 
what may constitute general information 2 
furnished by such topics as the following, whi! 
refer to ideas that are general, since they do 00! 
specifically refer to art: geography, history. 
English, language, reading, spelling, writing, 
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literature, music, arithmetic, science, health, 
nature study, current events. 

The technical information should have to do 
with technique and with esthetic considerations. 
Clues to what may constitute the technical in- 
formation are furnished by such words as form, 
line, mass, color, design, rhythm, balance, repre- 
sentation, lettering, construction, fitness, process, 
medium, technique, harmony. 

Direeted activity implies activity which is not 
creative, its purpose being nevertheless to de- 
velop those particular skills which will find 
fruition in creative expression. Clues to directed 
activity are found in such words and phrases as 
dictation, copying, demonstration, criticism, con- 
trol, drill, reading, and visiting museums, libra- 
ries, factories, stores and other places of art 
interest and value. 

Creative activity being activity that is not 
directed, clues to its meaning are found in such 
words as freedom, originality, experiment, 
imagination, inspiration, emotion, expression, 
interpretation, evaluation, appreciation.” 

The following sequential steps are distin- 
guishable in the written descriptions of most 
units of work in art: (1) Orientation, (2) de- 
sign, (3) forming products, (4) appreciation. 
Orientation signifies finding one’s bearings, get- 
ting squared away for the work anticipated. 
Design implies conceiving and planning, regard- 
less as to whether or not a drawing or model is 
to be made in advance of the actual construction 
Design is interpreted to include 
decoration. Forming products involves the 
transformation of materials into art form, thus 
accomplishing the purposes of design. It thus 
includes the supplying of decoration, if decora- 
tion is to be present, and the application of 
necessary finishing processes such as sandpaper- 
ing and of such materials as paint or stain. 
Appreciation involves judgment of the educa- 
tional results as well as evaluation of the art 
product or products turned out by the members 
of the elass. 

Obviously an effective educational unit must 
be broader than a single school subject, while 
integration, in which most progressive teachers 
so strongly believe, calls for an enriched cur- 


of a product. 


* For a fuller diseussion of teaching units in art 
see L. L. Winslow, Educational Administration and 
Supervision, October, 1936. 
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riculum made up of courses of study that have 
taken into account the vital experiences of boys 
and girls. 

In the typical elementary school of the present 
day, integration can be realized most effectively 
through establishing direct contacts between the 
school subjects which at this level are generally 
taught by a single classroom teacher. It will be 
recognized, however, that in the junior and 
senior high schools offering a differentiated pro- 
gram of studies correlation must generally be 
with subject-matter from the fields represented 
by school subjects rather than directly with the 
subjects themselves. Consequently the teacher 
of art at the secondary school level who would 
carry on an integrated program is expected to 
relate the instruction that he offers to the fields 
rather than to the subjects of history, geography, 
science, mathematics, language, home economics 
and industrial arts, the trend being toward a 
unified school experience regardless of tradi- 
tional subject-matter boundaries. 

The planning of units of teaching, whether 
they be in art or in some other subject area 
will therefore sooner or later bring those engaged 
in their planning to the realization that, normal 
human experience being integrated, the curricu- 
lum must likewise be integrated. Whenever the 
broader aspects of any school subject are con- 
sidered it will be realized that the integration 
of subject-matter and of school experience is 
inevitable. In such an educational program art 
must be made to function broadly as an integral 
part, the creative-appreciative part, of the ele- 
mentary and secondary school curriculums. 

Not only should art be offered as a major 
subject, but in the high school credits earned 
in art should be generally accepted by our col- 
leges toward meeting their entrance require- 
ments. If, as pointed out by Suzzallo,* “the 
humanities, natural science and fine arts repre- 
sent three different emphases in a broadly ecul- 
tural education” then we are justified in urging 
that art be given the same recognition and em- 
phasis in the elementary and secondary schools 
as is now accorded to other major subjects. No 
special favors are sought for art subjects nor 
should they be considered as any more special 

3 Henry Suzzallo, ‘‘ Report of the Committee on 


Art Instruction in Colleges and Universities,’’ p. 30. 
The Federated Council on Art Education, 1927. 
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than the humanities or than science. Through- 
out the school system art should continue to be 
stressed as a general rather than as a special 
subject because of its functional importance in 
social and in economic life as well as because 
of its broadening cultural values. 


Leon Loyat WINSLOW 
DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF ART 
BALTIMORE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


FIRST PRINCIPLES AS GUIDES TO 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

PRESIDENT Robert MaynarD HutcuHins’ arti- 
cle on “University Education” in a recent issue 
of The Yale Review is the beginning of what 
may prove to be the most fundamentally con- 
structive change in university education that has 
been contemplated since the modern university 
emerged. There have been other suggestions as 
to what a university should be; but Mr. Hutchins 
goes beyond mere talk about an ideal center of 
learning to grapple with the basie condition 
making for such a venture. 

The university, like many other things in 
modern life, he points out, has lost track of its 
center. Before it can attain its maximum effec- 
tiveness and fulfill its genuine function, it must 
recover that center and organize its activities 
accordingly. The medieval university, Mr. 
Hutchins reminds us, derived its organizing 
principle from theology. The modern univer- 
sity, he suggests, must turn to metaphysics. 

This is an astute observation which many 
educators, no doubt, will be unwilling to accept. 
The pragmatic temper of our educational pro- 
cedure has imbued many of us with the com- 
pelling belief that the forward venture toward 
new frontiers must create its own standards and 
values. Modern education must not lose this 
openness toward new possibilities; but it needs 
also to recover what it clearly has lost: a philos- 
ophy of life which will give structure and form 
as well as method. It must awaken to a con- 
cern for the embodiment of value to supplement 
its present preoccupation with the pursuit of it. 

The plan of organization which Mr. Hutchins 
proposes for recovering this imperative per- 
spective should, and doubtless will, take form 
in some experimental fashion among one or more 
of our universities. When it does, certain diffi- 
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culties, which he, of course, would recognize, 
will be encountered. The major one will be that 
of ascertaining first principles with which to give 
metaphysical orientation for the detailed labors 
of research and for the communication of knoyl. 
edge. For unlike the age in which theology was 
the queen of the sciences, our age is not only 
skeptical, but virtually at sea, with regard to 
first principles. This raises an important ques- 
tion as to the primary function of the modem 
university; for, if Mr. Hutchins’ diagnosis is 
to be taken seriously, the future effectiveness of 
university education depends upon acquiring this 
very perspective which is lacking to-day. The 
urgent task of the university to-day, therefore, 
would seem to be, not that of communicating 
first principles, but of pursuing them with all 
the integrity and insight possible. This does not 
mean more research, but more deliberation upon 
research—more concerted and persistent effort 
toward synthesizing the present wealth of insight 
from which first principles might emerge. This 
task should not be delegated exclusively to meta- 
physical minds. What is needed is a coming 
together of men gifted in the synthesis of 
thought, and others, responsive to this compre- 
hensive venture, but particularly alert to the 
wealth of fact and insight, issuing from our 
research and experimental centers, which must 
enter into the new synthesis. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that Mr. 
Hutchins would strengthen his proposal if. he 
were to add to the function of the university, 
which he defines as “the communicating of first 
principles,” the task of organized, cooperative 
deliberation upon problems relating to world 
view. This should be planned as systematically 
as the university now plans its instruction and 
research. At present this highly important task 
is almost wholly neglected. At best it is handled 
in fugitive fashion by special groups, more or 
less competent to cope with the problems 
involved; but it should be a regular, consistently- 
pursued task of the university faculty. Rather 
than being left to individual scholars to pursue 
in their own way, it should be delegated to 4 
selected body of the faculty of the university, 
working cooperatively as a group of scholars, 
on a continuous basis toward the end of aiding 
the growth of insight of this comprehensive and 
synthetie sort. 
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For some time to come, this corporate search- 
ing for first principles should constitute the 
major task of the university faculty. Mean- 
while, of course, the communication of knowl- 
edge must go on. That task would consist in 
communicating the experience of the race in 
terms of the formulations now possible. But 
until this more urgent undertaking of construct- 
ing a world view for the times, a metaphysics 
adequate to the age, has been pursued to the 
point of more common acceptance, such com- 
munication of knowledge must remain tentative 
and secondary. 

True, it must always be tentative in the sense 
of being subject to reconstruction in the light 
of advancing knowledge; but it must be pecu- 
liarly tentative to-day, due first of all to the lack 
of coordinating insights with which to relate 
the several fields of inquiry, and further, to the 
chaotie condition of these several fields, waiting 
upon such coordination. 

The development of a technique for pursuing 
this kind of cooperative deliberation would 
doubtless present difficulties. It might necessi- 
tate developing a floating faculty, capable not 
only of relating the several fields, but of cor- 
relating the research and the metaphysical tech- 
niques. Such a group of workers would keep 
research from falling into incidental and insig- 
nificant investigation, on the one hand, and, more 
important, perhaps, would keep deliberation 
upon first prineiples constantly attuned to the 
emerging frontiers of experimental investigation. 
Incidentally, this would avoid the rift between 
the university faculty and the research groups, 
which would inevitably result from isolation. 

Such a floating faculty would come together 
at regularly scheduled periods with competent 
representatives of the several divisions of the 
university faeulty—metaphysies, social science 
and physieal science (using Mr. Hutchins’ 
threefold classification). Their work would be 
conducted on an organized basis, combining the 
rigor of the seminar and the free, mutual ex- 
change of panel discussion. Being projected 
over an extended period, the deliberations and 
would become accumulative and 
And the results, so far as they 
seemed to enlighten the academic task of com- 
municating basie principles, would be contin- 
uously made available through publication and 


conclusions 
progressive. 
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public lectures. Conceivably, such cooperative 
deliberation would, in time, extend beyond any 
one university group to make possible the ex- 
change of cooperate insights among the several 
faculties. Obviously, this would be of a less 
disciplined and persistent sort, and could not 
become an adequate substitute for the univer- 
sity faculty seminars. But some provision for 
the exchange of findings and mutual stimulus 
should be worked out. 

That this would not be simply another effort 
to determine how to teach is perhaps an unneces- 
sary comment. The concern would be to create 
conditions favorable for a more rapid synthesis 
of current insights, toward the end that a 
growing awareness of communicable first prin- 
ciples might develop. 

Perhaps we overstate the matter when we say 
that, at present, we are at sea with regard to 
first principles. We have no accepted philos- 
ophy of culture to-day in the sense of the 
medieval synthesis; that is certain. But we do 
have emerging points of view that are beginning 
to take on definitive form which are potential 
as guides. The name of John Dewey has long 
been prominent in the field of American edu- 
eation. From certain of Mr. Hutchins’ state- 
ments, it would seem that he looks expectantly 
to the philosophy of Professor Whitehead. Cer- 
tainly no more eminent source could be sug- 
gested. Others are also contributing to our 
philosophy of culture. It might not be improper 
to suggest that in Mr. Hutchins’ own university, 
a scholar, working principally in the field of 
philosophy of religion, is developing a theory 
of value in terms of mutual value and meaning 
which gives promise of a fruitful point of ref- 
erence for modern education and for social 
reconstruction as well. I refer to the work of 
Henry Nelson Wieman. More metaphysical 
than Dewey and more empirical than Whitehead, 
his thought is an interesting blend of both; yet 
it is a distinctive and well-integrated system of 
thought. In no small sense, in fact, his thought 
is a philosophical formulation of the American 
tradition: resonant with the frontier note of new 
and yet-unrealized possibilities; yet grounded in 
process that links life organically with all that 
has gone before. One looking to metaphysics 
for an organizing principle for modern life has 
much to explore here. The works of J. E. 
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Boodin and G. P. Conger have also made impor- 
tant contributions toward a modern synthesis 
of thought. 

The accomplishments in research and analyti- 
cal scholarship during the past two centuries 
have been overwhelming in magnitude and con- 
Will it be possible for the present 


sequence. 
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generation of scholars to increase the significance 
and effectiveness of this scientific effort through 
the achievement of insight and philosophical 
perspective which only coordination and synthe- 
sis can yield? 
BERNARD EUGENE MELANp 
PoMONA COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


FAREWELL TO YOUTH 


Step by step, country by country, the youth 
of Europe is being swallowed up by the in- 
satiable state. Now the Polish boys are to fol- 
low the Germans into labor camps as a prelude 
to conseription for military service. The Aus- 
trian Government is combining two separate 
youth organizations into one, the Austrian Youth 
Folk, which is expected to put all boys from the 
age of 11 to 18 into uniform for purposes of 
sport, military drill and political education. 
These moves follow the lowering of the conscrip- 
tion age in Russia and the extension of military 
service in Germany. The purpose, like that of 
the Nazi work camps, is to insure that no boy 
escapes training for war. Yesterday one might 
have asked whether the democratic states would 
be obliged to follow this lead. To-day France 
supplies the answer. A bill is about to be intro- 
duced into the French Chamber providing for 
compulsory physical training for boys and girls 
from 6 to 21. While it is not proposed to make 
this training as frankly military as the German, 
it is “pre-military” none the less. The aim is to 
adapt French youth to the “new trends” by be- 
ginning to prepare them for army service in the 
elementary schools. 

Over increasing areas of the world the young 
are being regimented as they have not been since 
the days of ancient Sparta. All the autoeracies 
begin as youth movements. Not only do the 
youth organizations of Russia, Germany and 
Italy take an entire generation from the earliest 
age and educate it for war rather than for peace, 
but this generation is brought up to regard itself 
as the bulwark and the property of the régime. 
The child goes into political and pre-military 
training at the same time—when he starts to 

For years he is drilled to serve the 
His sports are not for exercise and his 


school. 
state. 


games are not for fun, but to develop a husky 
Communist, Nazi or Fascist. By the time he 
matures, from 18 to 21, he is completely taken 
over by the government for full-time training. 

The physical effects of this training are im- 
pressive. The marching youth of Europe are a 
truly formidable parade of strong, brown, disci- 
plined automatons who follow their leaders 
gladly and without question. “Theirs not to 
reason why, theirs but to do and die.” It is 
easy to believe that the social effect is democ- 
ratizing. In this youth, molded to one pattern 
and fused to one purpose, all distinctions are 
ironed out. They. have a sense of community 
and integration./ They belong not to their fami- 
lies, their class, their creed or themselves. They 
belong only to the state. 

The marching youth are paying the highest 
tax of all to support the new systems. They are 
paying their youth. For what the youth levies 
mean is a levy on the best years of life. No 
longer for these drilling children the irrespon- 
sible play-time and happy make-believe of 
childhood. No longer the carefree hours of 
adolescence, the do-nothing hours in the sun 
when the imagination works. No more free time 
for idle dreams. No more choices, or even the 
illusion of choice, in those lost margins between 
school and life when the young fumble and look 
ahead and engage in the exciting adventure of 
finding themselves and their opinions. No more 
opinions. 

These are irreparable losses for the young and 
for the world which they fertilize and renew. 
There is no “Ersatz” for youth. The lost spring 
can never be recovered. For those who remet- 
ber the fresh freedom of the morning hours, 
there is no sadder sight to-day than the length- 
ening regiments who march on without knowing 
that their parades are the funeral march of their 
vouth.—The New York Times. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE SECTION 
OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE 

More than one reason has been suggested for 
the formation of the Educational Science Sec- 
tion of the British Association. One of the 
most popular is that so many complaints reached 
the council of the association that teachers and 
others concerned with education insisted on but- 
ting into the diseussions at the various sections 
that it was decided to segregate them in a section 
of their own. After some years of spade work 
the Education Section has now established itself 
firmly within the framework of the association, 
and judging by the attendance at the meetings 
at Blackpool, has achieved a popularity second 
to none. Suecess this year was due largely to 
the taet and zeal of A. Gray Jones, the recorder 
of the section, and to the unremitting labor of 
F. E. Harrison, the director of education of 
slackpool. A word of thanks must also be 
vifered to Rostron Duekworth, M.P., the deputy 
mayor, whose indefatigable hospitality smoothed 
the path of many of the educational representa- 
tives. 

The program was carefully chosen and, even 
if some of the topies diseussed were well worn, 
the speakers were recognized experts and tackled 
their problems with skill and knowledge, and 
sometimes with humor. The opening meeting 
on Cultural and Social Values of Science was 
enlivened by a brilliant and entertaining address 
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by Professor L. Hogben, of the University of 
London. The stimulating presidential address 
delivered by Sir Richard Livingstone on “The 
Future of Education” ranks with the best ever 
submitted to this or any other section of the 
association. Sir Richard supports the principle 
of part-time continuation schools. The greater 
part of the nation, he points out, leaves school 
at 14 or 15. “Unless we establish a compulsory 
part-time continuation system which will carry 
them on to 18, the education of the earlier years 
of the youth of the nation will still be largely 
wasted.” The subject was discussed at length 
by the section on Monday. All of the speakers 
named on the program were in complete agree- 
ment. It was fortunate that a last-minute ar- 
rangement was made to leave time for something 
to be said on the other side, and Sir Perey Jack- 
son and others were able to put a case against 
compulsion which well deserves to be heard. 

The visit of the association to Blackpool was 
counted on all hands a great success. The usual 
wide range of scientific topics was discussed, and 
this year, in view of the venue of the meeting, 
the amusement of the masses was considered 
from different aspects. Divergent views upon 
a multiplicity of subjects were expressed by 
learned speakers from the many platforms, but 
as the professors realized during their few days’ 
stay in the pleasure city of the north, in an 
organization whose field of activity covers all 
knowledge, there is more than one view from the 
top of the Tower.—Education—London. 





REPORTS 


THE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


Freperick P, Keppen, president of the Car- 


uegie Corporation in his annual report published 
recently, announees that the corporation during 
the year ending September 30 made grants total- 
ing $3,770,000 to colleges, universities and other 


educational organizations in the United States 
aud the British dominions and colonies for the 
‘\pport of library interests, fine arts and music, 
wlult edueation, and research and publications. 
’ The largest appropriation of the year was $6,- 
‘0,000, made from reserves built up from past 
‘ncome of the corporation, for the capitalization 
‘t the Teachers Insuranee and Annuity Asso- 
“ation, organized and founded by the joint 





efforts of the Carnegie Foundation and the 
corporation seventeen years ago. Most of the 
colleges and universities in the United States 
that now have in operation reserve support and 
contributary pension systems for teachers have 
adopted the association as the agency for the 
administration of these systems. The capitaliza- 
tion of the association, which involved one of the 
largest single grants in the history of the cor- 
poration, was effected after two years’ study on 
the part of the boards of both the corporation 
and the association, assisted by life insurance 
experts. 

In accordance with his belief that the public 
is entitled to an annual statement of the activi- 
ties of philanthropic organizations, Mr. Keppel 
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includes in the report detailed records of the 
amounts appropriated by the corporation over 
a five-year period, together with the distribution 
of grants among the different fields of interest, 
analyses of assets, income, general reserve and 
appropriations of future income. 

Grants voted by the corporation during the 
period 1935-36 include sums of $642,050 for 
library interests, $198,250 for adult education, 
$857,750 for the arts, $661,305 for research, 
studies and publications, and $1,410,654 for 
purposes of general education. 

During 1935-36 in the field of library service 
the corporation made grants for support of 
library schools to the University of Chicago, 
University of Michigan, Hampton Institute and 
the University of Denver. Other library activi- 
ties include grants for library endowment and 
development to Smith College, Vassar College, 
the University of Stellenbosch in South Africa, 
and for the purchase of books to university 
libraries in New Zealand, and Western Austra- 
lia, and to certain libraries in the West Indies. 
Grants were also made to the American Library 
Association for support of the work of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship and the 
Catalog Code Revision Committee. 

In the field of adult education the corporation 
has continued to support the work of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Edueation and 
through the association has made possible a 
variety of activities such as studies on the sim- 
plification of reading material for adults, a pro- 
gram of training for leaders in adult education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, an 
adult education program for the tuberculous at 
Saranac Lake, an experiment in mass education 
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through the foreign language press, and a pv. 
gram of forum experimentation. Through the 
association the corporation has also given fifa. 
cial support to the National Occupational (4). 
ference. 

As a part of the program in fine arts ap) 
music the corporation has continued to dis. 
tribute sets of art teaching equipment valued x 
$5,000, and sets of music study material valne 
at $2,000 each, to educational institutions in the 
United States and the British dominions pj 
colonies. In the field of music a three-year grant 
was made to the Association of American (\. 
leges for the organization and support of a by. 
reau in New York City from which colleges cap 
obtain information as to competent musician 
available for educational concerts. The larges 
single grant to a museum in the United State 
during 1935-36 consisted of $40,000 given t 
the Museum of Science and Industry in New 
York to aid in the establishment of new quartes 
at Rockefeller Center. During the year a sw. 
vey of the museums of the British Empire, begu 
in 1931 with the assistance of the corporation 
was completed and educational programs in mi- 
seums based on this report have been set up iu 
South Africa, New Zealand, Australia ani 
Canada. 

Contributions made by the corporation duny 
the year in the interest of scientific research i 
the United States were chiefly for the continu- 
tion of studies undertaken in earlier years wit) 
the cooperation of the Carnegie Institution 0 
Washington. 

The report includes a list of seventy-five rep 
resentative publications issued with the finaneul 
assistance of the corporation during the year. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

THE University of Texas was host, from No- 
vember 4 to 6, to delegates of thirty institu- 
tions holding membership in the Association of 
American Universities as follows: Brown Uni- 
versity, California Institute of Technology, Uni- 
versity of California, Catholic University of 
America, University of Chicago, Clark Univer- 
sity, Columbia University, Cornell University, 


Harvard University, University of Illinois, 1 
diana University, State University of Iowa, tit 
Johns Hopkins University, University of Ka 
sas, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, U1: 
versity of Michigan, University of Minnesoii 
University of Missouri, University of Nebrasks 
University of North Carolina, Northwestern Ut: 
versity, Ohio State University, University “ 
Pennsylvania, Prineeton University, Stanfor 
University, University of Texas, University 
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Virginia, Washington University, University of 
Wisconsin and Yale University. There were no 
delegates in attendance from the two Canadian 
members, MeGill University and the University 
of Toronto. : 

This was the thirty-eighth annual conference 
of what has become primarily an organization of 
graduate schools of arts and sciences. The pro- 
gram at the half dozen sessions was concerned 
in large measure with problems relating to grad- 
uate work. 

At the first business meeting on the morning of 
November 5, Dean Fernandus Payne, of Indiana 
University, presented the report of the Commit- 
tee on Classification of Universities and Col- 
leges, upon the basis of which the association 
voted to add the following to its list of institu- 
tions approved for liberal arts instruction: 
Brooklyn College, New York; Fordham Univer- 
sity, New York; Linfield College, Minnesota; 
University of Louisville, Kentucky; Seripps Col- 
lege, California; University of Toledo, Ohio. 
Dean George H. Chase, of Harvard, read a 
progress report in behalf of a special commit- 
tee on problems and plans for the investigation 
of graduate work in this country. “Graduate 
Work Beyond the Master’s Degree for Teachers 
in Secondary Schools” was the subject of the 
report of a special committee given by its chair- 
man, Professor Charles H. Judd, of the Univer- 
sity of Chieago. 

There were two general sessions on the after- 
noon and evening of November 5, at which others 
than delegates were present. In the afternoon, 
Professor W. V. Houston, of California Insti- 
tute of Technology, spoke on “Higher Educa- 
tion in Science and Engineering”; the topie of 
Dr. Otto Heller, of Washington University, was 
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“The Pseudo Science of Literature.” In the 
evening President Harry Y. Benedict, of the 
University of Texas, discussed cooperation in 
American higher education. An address was 
given by Professor Edward S. Robinson, of 
Yale, on “New Opportunities for the Liberal 
Graduate School.” Professor Edward P. Chey- 
ney, of the University of Pennsylvania, w40 
was scheduled to speak, could not be present. 

The morning of November 6 was devoted to 
a conference at which Dean Charles B. Lipman, 
of the University of California, described “The 
Associations of Professional Schools and Some 
of the Problems They Pose for American Uni- 
versities.” Dean H. M. Goodwin, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, discussed “Sub- 
sidizing Graduate Students.” 

At the afternoon business session of Novem- 
ber 6, reports for various committees were pre- 
sented by Dean Fred W. Upson, of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; Dean F. K. Richtmyer, of Cor- 
nell; Dean L. P. Eisenhart, of Princeton; Dean 
Lipman, of the University of California; Dean 
William J. Robbins, of the University of Mis- 
souri; Professor Louis B. Wilson, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and Dean Chase, of Harvard. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected, on 
an institutional basis, as follows: President, 
Stanford University; Vice-president, Columbia 
University; Secretary, Yale University. The 
place of the 1937 meeting was fixed as Provi- 
dence, R. I., with Brown University as host. 

Among the guests at the meeting were Dean 
O. C. Lester, of the University of Colorado; Dr. 
Howard J. Savage and Dr. W. Carson Ryan, 
Jr., of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vaneement of Teaching. 

R. W. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


EXAMINATIONS IN TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 
It is not unusual to hear an instructor in a 
university declare that the work which is done 
mn & normal school or a teachers college is infe- 
Tior in grade when compared with that of the 
liberal arts college in a university. The person 
who makes such a statement has forgotten that 
normal schools and teachers colleges have to pre- 





pare young people for teaching and so must 
devote considerable time to a study of methods 
and practice-teaching. This is just as necessary 
as it is that the student who is studying medicine 
must devote time to work as an interne. 
However, those who teach in normal schools 
and teachers colleges recognize that the standard 
of scholarship among the students is not as high 
as it might be. There are so many required sub- 
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jects that are studied for only one term that a 
high grade of scholarship is not easily attained. 
Many students do a considerable part of their 
work in summer terms, and it lacks continuity 
and this is not conducive to high scholarship. 
Sinee this situation exists the problem is to try 
to find a solution. 

One plan that might be used is to place greater 
emphasis on the final examination at the end of 
a course. One writer who has discussed the 
value of examinations says that they “stimulate 
correct study and habits of study,”! and another 
states that they are “incentives to study.’”? 
These writers name other purposes which exami- 
nations should serve, but the stimulation of more 
thorough study is emphasized. However, Mrs. 
Eleanor Perry Wood, writing in Harvard Teach- 
ers Record, says,’ “There is little doubt that 
students are frequently, if not always, stimulated 
to greater efforts by examinations, but it is a 
question whether very many receive any genu- 
inely educational motivation from the examina- 
tion experiences which they have under the 
present system.” 

In order to ascertain what is being done about 
final examinations in teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools, a questionnaire was prepared and 
mailed to teachers in such institutions in differ- 
ent parts of the United States. Replies were 
received from institutions in thirty-three states. 
The following tables will show what is being 
done according to replies received. 

TABLE 1 


AMOUNT OF TIME DEVOTED TO FINAL EXAMINATIONS IN 
EAcH COURSE 
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This shows that 27.7 per cent. use one hour 
for final examinations, while 42.6 per cent. use 


two hours. Teachers using one hour frequently 

10, W. Odell, ‘‘ Traditional Examinations and 
New-Type Tests,’’? New York: The D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1928, p. 32. 

2 Ibid., p. 33. 

3 Quoted by McConn, The Educational Record for 
October, 1935. 
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complain because the time is too short for the 
examination to be of most value. It also jj 
noticeable that 12.9 per cent. use one or ty 
hours for these examinations. Therefore, 83) 
per cent. of the schools and colleges that al 
swered the questionnaire did not use more thay 
two hours. However, where the length of th 
examination period is left to the teacher it might 
be true that some of the five schools in this grow 
use one or two hours. 

There has been considerable discussion among 
instructors in teachers colleges concerning the 
time when final examinations should be helj 
The total number of institutions that answers 
the question concerning the time when examina. 
tions were held was fifty-four. One institutio) 
did not hold any final examinations. The folloy. 
ing table shows the summary of the answers 
this point. 

TABLE 2 
WHEN FINAL EXAMINATIONS ARE HELD 
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The chief objection to holding final examin. 
tions in next to the last week in the term is that 
it is very difficult to keep the students at work 
after they are completed. Students are likely 
consider the term’s work as finished when tier 
have written the last examination. These replis 
show that 81.5 per cent. of the institutions boli 
their examinations in the last week of the tem 

The amount of time allowed for final examiti- 
tions varies considerably. Some facts concer! 
ing this point are shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


TIME ALLOWED FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS AT END OF ! 
TERM AND NUMBER OF ISTITUTIONS 
IN EacH Group 
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The reports from the institutions from which 
answers were received show that one third of 
them use three days or less for examinations, 
another one third use from four to eight days, 
and the remaining one third do not have any 
definite regulation or schedule concerning the 
time allowed for final examinations. 

Educators have spent much time in discussions 
concerning the type of examination which is 
best. The investigation disclosed that forty-two 
institutions have been using all the different 
types of examinations. None reported the ex- 
elusive use of any one type. Eleven reported 
that the type of examination used was left to 
the instructors. 

The replies to the questions show that exami- 
nations are not emphasized in most of the 
teacher-training institutions. If greater empha- 
sis were placed upon examinations and more 
time were allotted to them, their influence upon 
the scholarship of the students would be very 
beneficial. Not only should the examinations 
require more time, but they should be more com- 
prehensive. 

The term “comprehensive examination” refers 
to “any examination of a college student cover- 


ing subject-matter greater in scope than a single 
course’”’* This should be required of all students 
who are candidates for the A.B. degree in teach- 
ers colleges. At least the comprehensive exami- 


nation should be required in the student’s major 
and minor subjects if not in other subjects. 

There has been a great increase in the number 
of arts colleges using the comprehensive exami- 
nations during the last thirty-five years. These 
facts are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF COLLEGES REPORTING USE OF COMPRE- 
HENSIVE EXAMINATIONSS 











C. X. for C. X. for 
Year C. X. for degreein degree in at 
honors only twoormore least one 
departments department 
1900 2 2 3 
1910... 3 2 3 
1920 .. 9 7 9 
1930 .. 67 32 44 
1935 71 77 91 


neneenstnenan 





‘Edward Safford Jones, ‘‘Comprehensive Ex- 
aminations in American Colleges.’’ New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933, p. 3. 

5 Ibid., p. 251. 
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Most of the students attending teacher-train- 
ing institutions do not remain in college more 
than two or three years. If they expect to re- 
ceive a diploma at the end of two years, why not 
require them to pass a comprehensive examina- 
tion suited to the grades which they have pre- 
pared to teach in addition to the completion of 
the required courses? 

Professor Jones has expressed the chief ad- 
vantage of such a plan when he says*: “The 
comprehensive examination serves to integrate 
the various topics in the departmental field. The 
anticipation of such a terminal test encourages 
the correlation and unification of different 
courses and divisional fields. . . . Courses are 
so cubby-holed under the traditional system that 
there is little likelihood that examination ques- 
tions will draw responses from outside the 
bounds of the specified course.” 

L. O. Lantis 

STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

Minot, N. Dak. 


SUPERVISOR SUPERVISED 

ARE supervisors supervised? The answer is 
contained in the fact that in practically every 
school system we find superintendents and in- 
spectors who are charged with the duty of visit- 
ing schools, with the aim of improving their 
administration and supervision. 

Another question may be asked: Are super- 
visors supervised adequately? The answer will 
depend on the meaning attached to the word 
“adequately.” But whatever meaning may be 
selected, it is obvious that the supervision of 
supervisors, particularly in large districts, must 
needs be infrequent and not far-reaching. How 
can a superintendent who visits a school three 
or four times during a school term, or perhaps 
even less, judge correctly the numerous traits 
which the prineipal of a school displays in his 
daily activities, and in his relationship with 
teachers, parents and pupils? 

The task is impossible. And yet, it is clear 
that a person in authority over others skould be 
aware of how these others react to him. He 
should certainly know whether his policies are 
approved or disapproved by those who are 
forced to carry them out, whether his methods 
of supervision are accepted or resented, and so 


6 Ibid., p. 107. 
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on. As matters stand, however, there is no pro- 
vision made for such evaluation. 

With these thoughts in mind, the writer sub- 
mitted the following rating sheet to the teachers 
under his supervision. 


DEWEY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
REPORT ON PRINCIPAL 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 26, 1936 
1-High 2-VeryGood 3-Good 4-Fair 5-Poor 
Place a circle around the number which represents 
your judgment. 
DO NOT SIGN. 
I Professional Attitude: 
(a) Cooperates with teach- 


a 
(b) Helps teachers 133 4% 
(c) Loyal to the best inter- 

ests of pupils ... 132383 438 


(d) Self improvement— 

learns from experi- 

ence L 2 3 @ es 

II Instruction: 

(a) Knows subject matter 

(make allowance for 

special subjects) . 123 4 5 
(b) Frequency in present- 

ing model lessons 

(make allowance for 

number of teachers 


in school) ie bk OS eas 
(ce) Skill in presenting i 
model lessons ... 1338 4% 


(d) Improves teachers’ 
methods of teaching 1 2 
III Discipline: 


rot) 
~ 
Oo 


(a) Controls (1) teachers 1 2 3 4 5 
(2) pupils... 1 2 3 4 5 
(b) Trains pupils to de- 
velop self control... 1 2 3 4 5 
(ec) Builds character of 
(1) teachers 1 2 3 4 5 
(2) pupils... 1 2 3 4 5 
IV Personal Attributes: 
(a) Cheerfulness ........ 1. 2-3 ae 
(b) Courtesy enemies ee 
(6) Self Comtrol ...0....cccsccccssesese 12 38464 
‘Clik: SEES rsee nee 123 4 6 
(e) Sympathy E33 oe See 
(f) Initiative pabscot Ll 3-3 45 
(oe) das@ersiip ............. 1°23 6 
(h) Fairness and justice... 1 2 3 4 & 
(i ) Constructive criticism 1 2 3 4 5 
(j ) Encourages teachers.. 1 2 3 4 5 


V Administration: 
(a) Management of school 
(routine and organi- 
zation) . S . kb 8B aes 
(b) Presents opportunities 
to teachers to par- 
ticipate in manage- 
ment of school and 
determination of 
policies rccrincacconssenes’ Sh a a 


In presenting this report to the teachers, the 
writer asked them to cooperate in the under. 
taking. He assured them that he would be! 
grateful for a frank expression of opinion. He 
pointed out how such expression will help him 
to administer the school for the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number. It was made cer. 
tain that absolute anonymity would be secured, 
and that the principal of the school would have 
no way of discovering the identity of those who 
participated in the enterprise. 

The items in the Report on Principal are 
almost identical with those contained in the rat- 
ing blanks on which principals of the New York 
City public schools rate teachers semi-annually. 
They are suggested as a basis for the principal's 
judgment. A few items were added by the 
writer, as they applied particularly to the work 
of a principal, viz., I (b) (¢), II (d), IV 
(h) (i) (j), V(b). 

Out of 75 teachers, 55 responded. Why did 
not the other twenty? Was it laziness, inertia, 
indifference, lack of conviction, unwillingness to 
praise or to condemn? There is no way of 
telling. 

It goes without saying that the writer was 
greatly helped in his work. He learned what to 
do and what to avoid doing. 

Perhaps it may be in place to suggest that it 
would be highly desirable to organize and intro- 
duce methods by which it will be possible for all 
persons in authority, no matter in what field, to 
see themselves as others see them. 

ALEXANDER FICHANDLER 

PRINCIPAL, DEWEY JUNIOR HigH SCHOOL 

BRookyn, N. Y. 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


CARLSON, FrED A. Geography of Latin America. 
Pp. xxii+642. 200 figures. Prentice-Hall. 
$4.00 to schools. $5.00 to others. 

CasTIELLo, S. J., Jame. A Humane Psychology 
of Education. Pp. xxiii+ 254, Sheed and Ward. 
$2.50. 

Feper, LEAH H. Unemployment Relief in Periods 
of Depression; A Study of Measures Adopted in 
Certain American Cities, 1857-1922. Pp. 384. 
Russell Sage Foundation. $2.50. 

SrrzELECc, Karol W. Who Shall Teach Our Chil- 
dren? A Discussion of the Parochial School 
Question. Pp. 203. Central Publishing House, 
Cleveland. $1.50. 1 

WATTENBERG, WILLIAM W. On the Educational 
Front ; the Reactions of Teachers Associations 
New York and Chicago. Pp. 218. Columbia 
University Press. $2.75. 














